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If  /  might  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  be  to  tell  him  his  faU.  If  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous  precipice 
of  telling  unbiassed  truth,  let  htm  proclaim  war  with  mankind— neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes  of  great  men,  they 
fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob  attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if 
he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless.— Dk  Fob. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

The  approaching  Royal  visit  to  India  is  heralded  by 
rather  ominous  rumours.  It  is  asserted,  apparently  on 
good  authority,  that  a  spirit  of  discontent  largely  pre¬ 
vails  among  the  sepoys,  causing  them  to  take  their  dis¬ 
charges  after  only  a  year  or  two  of  service.  According 
to  general  opinion,  the  reason  for  this  state  of  things  is 
very  much  the  same  as  that  invariably  assigned  by  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge  when  recruiting  for  tk^  English 
army  grows  slack.  The  scale  of  pay  for  native  soldiers 
remains  the  same  as  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  Mutiny, 
while  both  the  general  wage-rate  and  cost  of  living 
have  about  doubled.  A  sepoy  on  fourteen  shillings 
a  month  was  in  affluent  circumstances,  when  daily 
labourers  only  got  seven  or  eight  shillings.  But  now 
that  this  latter  class  obtain  twelve  to  fourteen  shillings 
a  month,  poor  Jack  Sepoy  finds  the  gilt  taken  off  his 
gingerbread.  Hence  an  incessant  exodus  from  the  natiive 
service  of  the  very  men  whom  it  is  most  desirable  to 
retain.  In  the  full  vigour  of  manhood,  well-drilled, 
thoroughly  disciplined,  possessing  considerable  skill  as 
a  rifleman,  the  sepoy  of  from  two  to  ten  years’  service  is 
a  capital  soldier,  who  ,may  be  led  almost  anywhere  by 
English  officers.  During  the  first  couple  of  years  he  is 
of  little  use  owing  to  his  ignorance  of  drill  and  marks¬ 
manship,  while,  after  ten  or  twelve  years*  service,  he 
becomes  rather  “a  Queen’s  hard  bargain,”  with  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  shirk  disagreeable  duties.  Yet  it  now  seems 
as  if,  for  some  reason  or  other,  the  Indian  army  were 
doomed  to  retain  raw  lads  and  ancient  encumbrances 
while  losing  all  the  best  men. 


The  Daily  News  publishes  a  letter— we  have  reason 
to  believe  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Lionel  Robinson — in 
which  are  recounted  the  trials  of  political  prisoners  in 
New  Caledonia.  The  nature  of  these  tribulations  is 
extremely  painful,  and  there  is  no  motive  to  question 
their  accuracy,  the  writer  being  in  possession  of  docu¬ 
ments  which  fully  corroborate  his  sad  tale.  After  the 
e.scarpe  of  M.  Rochefort  from  the  penal  settlement,  the 
politic.al  prisoners  who  remained  have  had  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  the  anger  of  the  authorities.  M.  Gauthier 
de  la  Richerie,  the  governor  of  New  Caledonia  at  the 
time  of  the  escape  of  the  author  of  the  Laiiieme,  was  by 
no  means  a  tender  gaoler ;  still  he  was  deemed  an  in¬ 
sufficient  functionary,  and  he  was  superseded  by  one 
Colonel  Alleyron,  an  officer  who  gained  unenviable 
notoriety  in  1871  by  summarily  shooting  the  son  of  the 
celebrated  Baron  Larrey.  This  new  governor  began 
by  depriving  the  prisoners  of  the  slender  privileges  they 


enjoyed  ;  they  were  forbidden  to  bathe,  ordered  to  keep 
within  certain  bounds  in  the  Ducos  peninsula,  and  fired 
upon  by  the  sentries  whenever  they  stepped  beyond 
these  bounds ;  and  although  the  law  provides  food  and 
shelter  for  political  prisoners,  they  were  made  to  work 
in  different  ways  during  a  certain  number  of  hours 
every  day.  Their  letters  were  opened  when  sealed,  and 
whatever  money  they  had  or  received  was  confiscated. 
In  default  of  work  the  rations  of  the  exiles  were  kept 
back,  and  some  who  were  physically  incapacitated  for 
labour  well  nigh  died  of  hunger.  The  worthy  Colonel, 
who  had  been  appointed  temporarily,  then  made  place 
for  the  acting  governor,  M.  do  Pritzbuer,  who,  with* 
remarkable  zeal,  not  only  confirmed  his  predecessor’s 
reforms,  but  deviseci  further  changes  of  his  own  inven¬ 
tion.  The  correspondent  of  the  Daily  News  writes  that 
fines  without  limit  and  imprisonment  without  form  of 
trial  are  pronounced  upon  prisoners,  who  are  seldom 
told  of  their  offences,  and  never  permitted  to  defend 
themselves  or  to  call  witnesses  on  their  own  behalf. 
Solitude,  exile  in  a  sterile  island,  and  subjection  to  prison 
discipline,  are  not  considered  a  sufficiently  harsh  punish¬ 
ment  for  these  unhappy  prisoners,  amongst  whom  are 
many  women.  Little  hope  can  be  entertained  that  the 
French  Government  will  amend  these  matters ;  provided 
M.  de  Pritzbuer  keeps  his  birds  in  their  cage,  ho  will  be 
considered  an  exemplary  official. 


The  inflation  movement  in  the  United  States  is 
growing  most  dangerous.  If  Ohio  is  carried  by  the 
Democrats  some  three  or  four  weeks  hence,  it  will  bo 
found,  we  believe,  that  nearly  all  the  leading  men  of 
the  party  will  be  driven  either  to  declare  for  “  soft- 
I  money  ”  or  to  retire  from  active  political  competition. 
Mr.  Tilden,  of  New  York,  is  an  able  man,  perhaps  the 
ablest  man  likely  to  be  put  forward  as  a  candidate  for 
the  Presidency  at  the  National  Convention  of  the 
Democrats,  if,  as  Vice-President  Wilson  is  convinced, 
they  have  the  best  chance  of  winning  in  the  great  struggle 
next  year.  But  Mr.  Tilden  is  a  “hard-money  ”  man,  and  if 
Ohio  elects  Governor  Allen  no  “  hard-money  ”  man  can 
continue  to  lead  the  Democrats.  This  has  struck 
Governor  Hendricks,  of  Indiana,  who  has  hitherto  been 
supposed  to  be  a  “hard-money”  man,  but  who  is  now 
stumping  Ohio  on  the  side  of  the  inflationists.  Ho 
accuses  the  Republican  party  cf  attempting  by  “  strange 
and  questionable  devices  ”  to  make  the  national  debt 
“  foreign  ”  instead  of  domestic,  which,  considering  that 
European  investors  are  satisfied  with  5  per  cent,  interest, 
and  that  American  investors  want  or  7  per  cent.,  is 
very  sound  finance. 


We  are  glad  lo  observe  that  a  Peace  Conference  of 
English  and  Fieuch  working-men  has  taken  place  in 
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Paris,  under  the  influence  of  Mr.  Arch  and  M.  Des¬ 
moulins,  son-in-law  of  the  philosopher  Pierre  Leronx, 
though  we  could  have  wished  it  at  another  period.  A 
more  inconvenient  time  could  hardly  have  been  selected, 
supposing  that  the  promoters  of  the  meeting  wished  to 
secure  the  co-operation  of  influential  personages.  The 
Deputies  are  on  their  holiday  tour  ;  Paris  is  empty,  save 
of  English  tourists ;  and  had  some  of  the  politicians 
likely  to  patronise  the  Conference  been  at  band,  it  is 
very  doubtful  that  they  would  have  joined  in  the  con¬ 
clave  of  peace  at  a  time  when  an  electoral  crisis  is 
brewing,  and  the  slightest  act  bearing  two  constructions 
would  be  malignantly  construed  by  their  opponents. 
This  explains  tho  absence  of  Louis  Blanc  and  Martin 
Nadaud,  the  eminent  writer  on  the  working-classes, 
who  has  been  a  working-man,  and  who  passed  17  years 
in  exile  here — both  of  whom  would  certainly  have  wel¬ 
comed  the  English  peacemakers.  Mr.  Arch  and  M. 
Desmoulins,  and  several  other  delegates  of  both  nations, 
spoke  well,  and  to  the  point ;  but  the  air  is  too  much 
fraught  with  political  inquietudes  to  have  echoed  the 
words  of  tho  speakers.  Let  us  hope  that  next  year  they 
will  assemble  again  at  a  more  propitious  time. 


The  aspect  of  French  politics  has  been  unsettled,  and 
at  one  moment  absolutely  threatening.  The  week  before 
last  the  patience  of  the  Permanent  Committee  had 
been  sorely  tried  by  M.  Buffet’s  attitude  in  the  Ducros 
scandal.  M.  Ducros,  the  tyrant  of  Lyons,  has,  and  has 
had  ever  since  he  came  into  unpleasant  prominence, 
the  appeaiance  of  a  Bonapartist — and  of  a  very  nasty 
Bonapartist — in  sheep’s  clothing.  M.  Buffet  loved  him 
BO  much  that  he  refused  to  part  with  him  on  any  terms. 
It  seems  that  the  ungrateful  Prefect  loves  his  safety 
more  than  his  Minister,  for  he  has  parted  with  M. 
Buffet  of  his  own  accord.  Lyons  is  not  the  most 
patient,  if  it  has  been  the  most  tested,  town  in  France, 
and  Lyons  had  become  too  hot  for  M.  Ducros,  whose 
very  name  was  loathed  by  every  Lyonnese.  Far  more 
momentous  than  this  squabble  is  the  alarm  created  by 
the  rebellious  letter  written  by  the  Commander  of  the 
Mediterranean  Fleet  to  M.  Raoul  Duval.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  concerning  Admiral  La  Ronciere’s  Bonapart¬ 
ism,  and  he  rendered  the  service  of  enlightening  his  com¬ 
patriots  on  his  intentions,  in  his  official  capacity,  should 
Marshal  MacMahon  incline  towards  Republican  institu¬ 
tions.  His  letter,  in  substance,  was  a  defiance  to  the  As¬ 
sembly,  an  insult  to  the  nation,  and  a  promise  not  to  respect 
the  law  should  tho  law  go  against  his  views.  Three 
days  passed  before  the  Admiral  was  dismissed  from  his 
command,  and  the  majority  of  tho  Permanent  Com¬ 
mittee  had  already  resolved  to  convoke  the  Assembly 
immediately,  when  the  offender  was  at  length  shelved ; 
and  doubtless,  had  no  action  been  taken  on  either  side. 
Admiral  Ija  Ronciere’s  manifesto  would  have  been 
followed  by  as  many  'prmunciamentos  as  there  are 
Bonapartist  generals.  The  Government  deserve  no 
credit  for  their  tardy  action ;  M.  Buffet  clearly  was 
com|)elled  either  to  sacrifice  the  Admiral  or  appear 
before  an  angry  Assembly,  which  would  have  sacrificed 
him.  Of  two  alternatives,  he  chose  the  less  disagree¬ 
able.  If  any  doubt  could  remain  on  M.  Buffet’s  honest 
defence  of  the  Republican  Government,  this  affair  should 
dispel  it.  M.  Buffet  is  not  only  a  dishonest  man,  ^t  a 
Bonapartist.  \ 


On  the  fall  of  tho  Spanish  Ministry,  and  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  General  Jovellar,  w’e  have  received  the  following 
communication: — “Do  not  believe  that  the  Suffrage 
Question  was  the  only,  or  even  tho  main,  cause  of  this 
change  of  decorative  scenery !  Tho  question  of  the 
convocation  of  a  Cortes  is  by  no  means  so  near  its  solu¬ 
tion  that  a  Premier  w'ould  be  overthrown  for  that 
reason.  I  lately  wrote  to  you  about  the  intrigues  going 
on  for  a  restoration  of  Isabella ;  it  is  this  question  which 
is  also  at  the  bottom  of  tho  Ministerial  change.  Jovellar, 
like  Martinez  Campos,  is  one  of  the  coup  iVetat 
Generals.  Tho  mystery  however  is,  seeing  tliat  they 


do  not  agree  very  well  among  themselves,  whether  the 
one  will  attempt  a  restoration  of  the  ex-Queen  on  his 
own  behalf,  so  as  to  have  all  the  profit  to  himself,  or 
whether  the  Jovellar  Cabinet  means  the  continuance  of 
the  temporary  exclusion  of  Isabella.  These  military 
adventurers  swerve  round  with  such  wonderful  facility 
that  there  is  no  saying  in  the  morning  what  they  will, 
or  will  not,  do  in  the  evening.  At  all  events,  a  new 
State-stroke  seems  to  be  in  the  wind.” 


In  a  few  days,  on  September  22,  a  review  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  fleet  in  the  Baltic,  combined  with  naval  manoeuvres, 
will  be  held  near  Warnemiinde,  the  outer  harbour  of 
the  old  Hanseatic  town  of  Rostock.  Five  great  armour- 
clad  frigates  and  corvettes,  together  with  some  smaller 
steamers,  sailing  corvettes  and  brigs,  are  to  take  part  in 
the  manoeuvres.  Germany  has  made  some  noteworthy 
efforts  of  late  years  to  constitute  herself  a  naval  power 
corresponding  to  the  defensive  necessities  of  her  long 
sea-coast  in  the  Baltic  and  the  German  Ocean,  as  well 
as  to  the  extent  of  her  maritime  trade.  For  a  consider¬ 
able  time  past  she  has  ranked,  as  regards  her  commerce 
at  sea,  immediately  after  England  and  the  United  States. 
During  the  Union  war  her  mercantile  fleet  was  second 
only  to  that  of  our  own  country.  Were  German  sea¬ 
men  not  so  very  much  underpaid,  a  far  greater  number 
of  men  would  be  attracted  both  to  her  mercantile  and 
naval  service ;  the  taste  for  seafaring  having  of  late 
grown  even  among  tho  more  inland  population.  As  it 
is,  many  German  seamen  prefer  the  higher  paid  service 
on  board  English  or  American  ships.  The  demand  for  the 
re-establishment  of  a  navy  dates  from  the  years  shortly 
before,  and  during,  the  Revolution  of  1848-4-9  ;  and  it 
is  a  demand  in  keeping  with  the  more  ancient  traditions 
of  Germany,  whoso  Hanseatic  League  was  the  great 
naval  power  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  Court  of  Berlin, 
whose  narrow  military  martinet  notions  were  so  long  in 
the  ascendant,  has  yielded  very  slowly  to  the  national 
demand,  and  has  even  helped  in  destroying  the  germs 
of  a  navy  which  had  sprung  into  existence  during  the 
Revolutionary  movement.  Times,  however,  are  changed 
now  ;  and  a  beginning  is  at  last  made  which  seems  to 
promise  a  fuller  development  of  German  naval  power. 
The  only  countries  that  could  dispute  its  desirability 
might  be  France,  in  case  she  meditated  a  new  attack  ; 
or  Russia,  because  she  might  fear  that  Germany,  if  in 
possession  of  an  effective  navy,  would  take  up,  in 
Eastern  affairs,  a  line  of  policy  antagonistic  to  her  own. 


Colonel  Ponsonby  has  written  the  following  letter  to 
the  Commodore  of  the  Royal  Victoria  Yacht  Club, 
Ryde ;  and  Lord  Exeter  has  given  instructions  to  have 
it  printed  and  circulated  among  the  members  of  tho 
Club 

Dear  Lord  Exeter, — It  has  appeared  in  the  course  of  the  inquiry 
at  Oa«port  that  it  is  a  common  practice  for  private  yachts  to  ap- 
proacli  the  royal  yacht,  when  Her  Majesty  is  on  board,  from  motives 
of  loyalty  or  curiosity.  It  is  evident  that  such  a  proceeding  must, 
at  all  times,  be  attended  with  considerable  risk,  and  in  summer, 
when  the  Solent  is  crowded  with  vessels,  such  manoeuvres  are 
extremely  dangerous.  The  Queen  lias,  therefore,  commanded  me 
to  request  that  you  will  kindly  assist  in  making  it  known  to  all 
owners  of  yachts  how  earnestly  the  Queen  hopes  that  this  practice, 
which  may  load  to  lamentable  results,  should  be  discontinued. 

The  following  letter  lias  been  addressed^  Colonel 
Ponsonby,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  dfc  will  ever  reach 
him : — 

Sir, — It  appears  from  the  verdict  of  the  jury  on  the  late  inquiry 
at  Gosport  that  it  is  a  common  practice  for  the  royal  yacht,  when 
Her  Majesty  is  on  board,  from  motives  of  loyalty  or  recklessness, 
to  proceed  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  knots  an  hour,  and  that  it  is  not 
the  habit  of  the  olhcers  to  keep  an  efficient  look-out,  or  to  observe 
the  ordinary  rule  of  the  road  at  sesi  as  to  steamships  giving  way 
to  vessels  under  sail.  It  is  evident  that  such  want  of  skill  and 
carefulness  must,  at  all  times,  be  attended  with  considerable  risk, 
and  in  summer,  when  the  Solent  is  crowded  with  vessels,  is  extremely 
dangerous.  Perhaps,  therefore,  you  will  kindly  assist  the  news¬ 
papers  in  making  it  known  to  the  Queen  how  earnestly  the  country 
hope  that  these  practices,  which  have  led  to  such  lamentable  results, 
should  bo  discontinued. 
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One  of  the  last,  but  not  the' least,  interesting  of  the 
questions  ventilated  at  the  Scientific  Congress  of  Nantes 
was  that  of  the  support  given  to  the  Darwinian  hypo¬ 
thesis  by  the  existence  of  microcephalic  individuals.  A 
living  specimen  of  this  exceedingly  rare  recurrence  of 
a  primeval  type  (if  such  be  indeed  the  explanation  of 
the  phenomenon)  was  found  at  a  provincial  asylum, 
and  became  a  centre  of  attraction  to  the  assembled 
scientists;  and  a  paper  on  microcephalic  skulls  was 
read  by  M.  Vogt,  one  of  the  greatest  authorities  in 
craniology.  Apropos  of  this  savant,  and  of  the  difficulties 
he  has  encountered  in  the  pursuit  of  his  researches, 
owing  to  the  scarcity  of  living  types  of  this  formation, 
a  correspondent  relates  that,  in  order  to  obtain  a  sight 
of  a  microcephalos  in  the  flesh,  he  was  obliged,  under 
an  assumed  name,  to  make  his  way  into  a  convent  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  which  a  physician  with  whom  he 
was  acquainted  had,  he  said,  been  called  to  attend  a 
monkey.  M.  Vogt  was  then  delivering  physiological 
lectures  in  that  town  of  such  a  character  as  to  excite 
the  fury  of  the  fanatically  religious  population  to  such 
a  degree  that  he  had  to  be  escorted  to  and  from  his 
lecture-roonl  by  an  armed  force.  “  Ah !  ”  cried  the 
Superior  of  the  convent,  after  showing  his  visitor  the 
interesting  recluse,  “if  only  Vogt  could  see  this,  what 
an  argument  it  would  place  at  his  command  !  ”  The 
learned  craniologist  then  confessed  his  intrusion,  and 
succeeded  in  propitiating  the  good  man  so  far  that  he 
was  permitted  to  take  a  drawing  of  this  incarnate 
testimony  to  the  possibility  of  his  hypothesis. 

The  Report  of  the  Director  of  Indian  Railways 
for  1874  shows  that,  in  spite  of  the  depression  of  Indian 
trade  during  the  year,  the  position  of  the  railways  is 
steadily  improving.  More  than  500  miles  of  new  lines 
have  been  opened,  and  the  work  of  bripging  the 
Punjaub  and  Indus  Valley  Railways  into  direct  relation 
with  the  rest  of  the  system,  by  the  adoption  of  the 
standard  in  lieu  of  the  metre  gauge,  has  been  resolved 
upon  and  commenced.'  The  net  revenue  of  the  rail¬ 
ways  (having  6,273  miles  open)  was  close  upon 
four  millions  sterling,  showing  an  increase  of  more 
than  three  quarters  of  a  million  over  the  net  earnings 
of  1873.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Government  paid  just 
4,700,0000Z.  on  the  score  of  guaranteed  interest,  the 
companies  guaranteed  paying  back  about  3,500, OOOZ., 
leaving  the  balance  as  a  charge  on  the  Indian  tax¬ 
payer.  The  repayments  were  greater  this  year,  and  the 
charge  on  the  Indian  Exchequer  consequently  much 
less  than  they  have  been  in  any  recent  year.  This  was 
owing  to  the  traffic  in  grain,  promoted  by  the  famine 
purchasers.  Unluckily,  Government  had  to  pay  out 
for  this  with  one  hand  while  pocketing  a  trifle  with 
the  other. 


We  noticed  a  week  or  two  ago  the  telegraphic  report 
of  the  riot  which  took  place  in  Montreal  on  the  occasion 
of  an  attempt  to  bury  a  Roman  Catholic  Frenchman, 
who  had  been  denounced  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Bishop  as  a  member  of  an  association  disapproved  by 
the  Church.  This  man,  it  appears,  was  named 
Guibord,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Institut  Caua- 
dien,  a  Liberal  Association,  which  fell  under  ecclesias¬ 
tical  censure.  He  died  in  1869,  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
authorities  refused  to  allow  him  to  be  buried  in  the 
Catholic  Cemetery  at  Montreal,  where  he  had  a  legal 
right  to  burial.  The  case  was  argued  at  first  in  the 
Canadian  Courts,  and  afterwards  before  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  which  decided  that 
Guibord’s  right  to  burial  w^as  unquestionable.  The 
friends  of  the  deceased  accordingly  attempted  to  remove 
his  body  from  another  burying- place  to  the  cemetery, 
but  were  frustrated  by  a  furious  mob  who  pelted  the 
coffin  with  stones.  It  is  impossible  that  this  dictatorial 
bigotry  should  be  allowed  to  have  its  way. 

If  Mr.  Ward  Hunt’s  circular  forbidding  English 
ships  of  war  to  be  henceforth  sanctuaries  of  freedom  be 
unaccountably  reactionary.  Lord  Henry  Lennox’s 
answer  to  the  United  Presbyterian  Presbytery  of  Dun¬ 


fermline  is  unaccountably  absurd.  The  United  Presby¬ 
terians  desire  to  erect  a  tablet  in  the  Abbey  Church  of 
Dunfermline  to  the  memory  of  Thomas  Gillespie,  who, 
as  the  inscription  sets  forth,  was  “  deposed  by  the 

General  Assembly  for  refusing  to  take  part  in  the 

first  settlement  of  a  minister  at  Inverkeithing  in  1752.” 
Gillespie  was,  in  fact,  turned  out  of  the  Church  for 
making  a  too  practical  protest  against  the  iniquitous 
system  of  Church  patronage  that  was  abolished  by  the 
Tories  only  a  year  ago.  We  should  scarcely  have 
supposed  that  the  “  historial  conscience  ”  of  a  member 
of  a  Disraeli  Ministry  would  have  been  pricked  by  a 
reminiscence  of  so  harmless  a  kind ;  but  the  fiat  has 

gone  forth,  that  the  tablet  shall  not  be  erected 

unless  it  states — which  the  petitioners  say  is  un¬ 
true — that  Gillespie  “  seceded  from  the  Established 
Church  of  Scotland.’’  If  a  man  is  kicked  out 
at  the  door,  it  may  be  a  euphemism,  but  it  is  hardly 
correct  to  say  that  he  has  retired.  Lord  Henry  Lennox 
has  placed  himself  in  the  singular  position  of  insisting 
that  a  Nonconformist  withdrew  from  the  Establish¬ 
ment,  while  the  friends  of  the  deceased  make  a 
point  of  honour  of  maintaining  that  he  was  kicked  out. 
Which  of  the  two  reflects  the  greater  glory  upon  an 
Established  Church  ?  After  &11,  it  might  be  as  well  if 
Her  Majesty’s  First  Commissioner  of  Works  left  such 
petty  squabbles  about  inscriptions  to  clergymen  and 
others  less  engrossed  with  the  heavy  cares  of  State. 


PROGRESS  IN  JAPAN. 

The  astonishing  rapidity  with  which  Japan  has 
bounded  forward  in  the  race  of  civilised  progress  is 
maintained,  without  flagging,  by  the  wonderful  people 
of  the  island  Empire  in  the  Far  East.  It  is  only  half- 
a-dozen  years  since  the  revolution  took  place  which 
broke  the  bonds  of  secular  seclusion,  destroyed  a  com¬ 
plex  and  oppressive  system  of  military  feudality,  and 
brought  the  Japanese  into  direct  relations  with  the 
ideas  of  the  Western  World.  Many  observers  believed 
that  the  plunge  was  too  sudden,  and  that  dangerous 
reaction  could  not  fail  to  follow.  It  was  affirmed  that 
the  Daimios,  or  feudal  lords,  who  had  been  dispossessed 
of  their  local  sovereignties,  were  ambitious,  high-tem¬ 
pered,  and  passionate,  that  their  disbanded  soldiery  were 
lawless,  idle,  and  haters  of  peace ;  that  the  mass  of  the 
people  were  ignorant  and  bigoted,  and  that  although  the 
Central  Government  might  be  fairly  enlightened ,  its  powers 
were  unequal  to  the  task  of  civilising  a  semi- barbarous 
community.  These  elements  of  social  and  political  peril, 
it  was  argued,  were  all  but  certain  to  produce  an 
explosion.  But  though  there  was  much  truth  in  all  the 
assertions  on  which  the  gloomy  inferences  were  founded, 
and  though  those  Europeans  who  knew  most  about 
Japan  before  the  revolution  — which,  it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed,  was  not  much — took,  generally  speaking,  a 
pessimist  view,  the  experience  of  six  years  has  not 
justified  any  of  these  forebodings.  Japanese  progress 
has  been  rapid,  but  it  has  at  the  same  time  been  steady ; 
European  ideas  have  made  their  way  in  Japan,  and 
Japanese  have  crossed  the  seas  to  master  the  culture 
and  lore  of  Europe,  but  no  social  cataclysm  has  rent 
the  country.  Trade  has  grown,  industry  has  branched 
out  in  a  hundred  novel  ways,  but  all  these  strange 
dev|lopments  of  capacities  long  unused  have  been 
goafed  by  a  singular  prudential  instinct.  The  pace 
has  always  been  regulated  in  a  certain  sense  by 
the  character  of  the  ground.  Last  year  it  seemed 
likely  that  Japan  would  commit  herself  to  a 
war  with  China,  the  issue  of  which  those  who  knew 
the  East  the  best  would  hesitate  to  forecast,  and  of 
which  the  statesmen  at  Yeddo  were  most  unlikely  to 
understand  the  scope.  But  in  good  time  the  tact  of 
Japanese  diplomacy  averted  the  immense  risks  of  a  mili¬ 
tary  conflict  with  the  vast,  if  unwieldy,  strength  of  the 
Celestial  Empire  ;  and  Japan  came  out  of  the  Formosa 
controversy  with  credit,  if  not  with  substantial  gains. 
The  internal  government  of  the  country  appears  to  be 
piloted  with  equal  skill.  The  advance  towards  a 
thorough  recognition  of  popular  rights  is  gradual  but 
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steady,  and  its  continuity  has  not  been  broken  by  a 
single  serious  movement  of  reactionary  bigotry  or 
Democratic  violence. 

A  significant  step  has  been  taken  a  couple  of  months 
ago  by  the  Liberal  party,  which  is  dominant  in  the 
Council  of  the  Mikado.  On  June  20,  a  deliberative 
assembly  was  opened  at  Jeddo  by  the  Mikado  in  person, 
which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  may  grow  in  time  into  a  real 
Parliament.  When  the  Revolution  of  1869  broke  up 
the  feudal  Government,  and  released  the  Sovereign 
from  the  religious  sauctity  with  which  he  had 
been  craftily  enswathed  by  the  Tycoon  and  the 
Daimios,  an  attempt  was  made  to  give  authority  to  a 
Chamber  of  Deputies  selected  by  the  Provincial  Govern¬ 
ment  ;  but  this  premature  effort  failed,  the  deliberations 
of  this  body  were  resultless,  and  it  was  speedily  dis¬ 
solved.  The  able  men  who  then  surrounded  the  throne 
of  the  young  Mikado — he  was  a  boy  of  17  only 
— were  much  attracted  by  the  form  of  Imperialism  at 
that  time  established  in  Franco  under  Napoleon  III. 
The  Parliament  indeed  was,  for  a  while,  set  aside.  A 
Ministry  divided  into  eight  departments,  a  consultative 
Senate  of  30  members,  and  a  Council  of  State  en¬ 
trusted  with  the  preparation  and  discussion  of  laws, 
divided  so  much  of  the  executive  and  legislative  power 
as  the  Sovereign  did  not  choose  to  exercise  himself. 
The  local  administration  was  in  the  same  way  given 
over  to  the  Prefects  of  the  75  departments,  wdth 
large  powers  subject  only  to  the  authority  in  cases 
of  capital  punishment  or  exile,  of  the  Ministry  of  Jus¬ 
tice.  This  system  has  worked  well  enough,  although  it 
is  said  to  be,  like  its  French  prototype,  a  costly  one. 
But  the  time  apparently  has  now  come  when  the  Mikado 
Moutz  Hito,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon, 
thinks  it  fitting  to  “  crown  the  edifice.”  But  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  crowning  is  as  cautiously  carried  out  as  if  a 
Japanese  Morny  were  the  Mikado’s  prompter.  The 
Assembly  which  met  in  the  great  temple  at  Yeddo  three 
mouths  ago  has  not  been  constituted  as  a  representative 
body,  nor  entrusted  with  legislative  powers.  It  is  com¬ 
posed  of  all  the  Prefects  of  the  Provincial  Governments, 
and  it  is  to  fulfil  something  like  the  duty  of  the  Council 
of  State,  as  a  body  framing  and  discussing  projects 
of  law.  The  novel  and  important  feature,  however,  is 
the  local  representation  which,  though  not  at  present 
supported  by  an  elective  basis,  will  soon  bo  found  to 
require  one.  The  want  will  create  the  institution.  Japan 
can  afford  to  wait  and  is  even  wise  in  waiting,  but  the  end 
is  already  in  view.  TheTimes'  correspondent  at  Shanghai 


demanded.  It  is  our  wish  that  your  deliberations 
should  be  marked  by  general  harmony,  and  that,  sink¬ 
ing  minor  differences,  they  should  tend  to  promote  the 
ends  in  view'  in  calling  you  together.  If  with  one  mind 
you  adhere  steadily  to  this  course,  your  conduct  will  be 
surely  productive  of  the  general  welfare,  and  thus  your 
deliberations  may  become  the  foundation  of  the 
eternal  well-being  of  the  Empire.”  The  Emperor 
Napoleon  III.  never  talked  more  smoothly  flowing 
commonplaces — which  may  mean  much  or  little — 
to  his  most  obedient  Corps  Legislatif.  In  France  they 
meant  little ;  in  Japan  it  is  probable  they  mean  much. 
The  breach  with  old  associations  is  now  complete,  and 
absolutism  cannot  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  discussion. 
The  Parliament  opened  at  Yeddo  is  only  one  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  the  power  of  the  critical  spirit  in  Japan,  a  pow'er 
which  the  Government  cannot  avoid  recognising. 
Already  the  country  teems  W'ith  newspapers,  which  are 
widely  read,  and  are  influential  enough  to  cause  the 
imposition  of  a  stringent  press  law.  But  in  spite  of 
the  censorship,  free  criticism  can  make  itself  felt,  and 
will  do  so,  probably  sooner  than  is  anticipated,  in 


Mr.  Jjuttitant  retires  to  the  shades  ot  the  prison-house, 
and  Mr.  Huddleston  ascends  to  the  bench  of  the 
Exchequer,  but  the  Commissioners  have  the  pleasure  of 
summoning  them  both  from  their  retirement  and  pre¬ 
tending  to  hold  the  balance  betw'een  them.  What  fun 
it  must  be  for  a  second-rate  barrister  to  have  the  chance 
of  telling  one  of  Her  Majesty’s  Judges  that  he  has  given 
his  evidence  remarkably  w'ell,  and  that  he  leaves  the 
Court  without  a  stain  upon  his  character.  How  pleasant 
is  the  contrast  between  the  candid  avowals  of  the  ward- 
managers  and  the  childlike  ignorance  and  simplicity  of  the 
candidates  !  Mr.  Buttifant  and  his  like  may  hire  roughs 
and  “  put  on  ”  messengers,  and  go  through  all  the  tricks 
w’hich  they  now  detail  with  such  brazen-faced  veracity, 
but  the  dove-like  innocence  of  Mr.  Huddleston  and 
Mr.  Tillet  keeps  these  honest  lawyers  entirely  in  the 
dark.  Can  it  be  otherwise  than  amusing  to  find  the 
commercial  honour  of  these  tmnsactions  more  and  more 
clearly  revealed  by  the  evidence  of  each  new  witness. 
What  can  be  more  charming  than  the  honesty  of  the 
voter  who  has  sold  his  suffi’age  for  half-a-crown,  and 
keeps  his  word  like  a  man  ?  What  can  be  more  enter¬ 
taining  than  the  irony  of  the  witness  who  rather  hints 
that  he  regards  a  vote  as  in  the  nature  of  something  to 
drink  ?  Truly  it  w'ould  be  difficult  to  exhaust  the 
humours  of  an  election  inquiry.  Herds  of  venal  voters, 
armies  of  sham  messengers,  gangs  of  roughs,  and  agents 
by  the  score,  tell  us  how  they  schemed,  and  bargained, 
and  bribed  fearlessly  and  shamelessly  in  the  sight  of 
all  but  the  honourable  gentlemen  who  paid  the  bills. 
There  is  only  oife  point  on  which  candidates  and  agents 
agree,  and  it  is  perhaps  the  most  amusing  feature  of  the 
inquiry.  They  are  all  penitent.  They  will  never  do  it 
again.  They  are  heartily  glad  to  see  the  Commissioners, 
and  hope  their  visit  will  be  productive  of  good.  For 
themselves  they  are  fully  resolved  to  sin  no  more.  Is  i^ 
wonderful  if  the  Commissioners  laugh  to  hear  the  con¬ 
fessions  and  recriminations  of  these  political  sinners  ? 
They  have  at  least  the  excuse  of  the  immortal  Barber  of 
Seville,  that  if  they  did  not  laugh  they  might  possibly 
be  obliged  to  weep. 

Norwich,  although  we  have  perhaps  heard  more 
about  it,  is  after  all  not  a  more  remarkable  specimen  of 
a  corrupt  constitruency  than  Boston,  where  Com- 
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missioners  have  also  been  holding  an  inquiry.  Both 
may  fairly  be  bracketed  together  as  characteristic  types 
of  low  political  life  in  England.  Norwich  is  a  large 
and  Boston  a  comparatively  small  constituency ;  both 
are  remarkable  for  the  clearness  with  which  they 
recognise  the  total  absence  of  principle  in  politics.  It 
is  not  only  that  a  vast  proportion  of  the  constituency 
is  ready  to  sell  its  vote,  but  that  all  voters,  the  respect¬ 
able  quite  as  much  as  the  disreputable,  unite  in  exclud¬ 
ing  from  politics  the  very  elements  of  conscientious 
belief.  Politics  with  such  persons,  when  it  is  not  a 
matter  of  money,  is  a  matter  of  colour  or  club  connec¬ 
tion.  In  many  of  our  large  English  boroughs  a  man  is 
a  blue  or  a  yellow — hardly  ever  a  Liberal  or  a  Conser¬ 
vative.  He  will  fight  as  blindly  and  ferociously  for  his 
party  colour  as  if  he  knew  and  believed  in  the 
principles  which  his  party  professes  to  represent.  One 
gentleman  has,  indeed,  declared  that  all  voters  are  not 
of  this  blessed  complexion;  that,  in  fact,  Norwich 
contains  a  sect  of  Atheists  and  Republicans  who  are 
the  real  disgrace  of  the  town.  Such  miscreants,  of 
course,  can  never  be  honest,  trustworthy  adherents  of 
any  colour — they  are  not  likely  even  to  bribe  others  or 
to  take  bribes  themselves,  and  they  must  consequently 
be  a  most  disturbing  element  in  the  political  calcula¬ 
tions  of  Norwich.  But  outside  that  narrow  circle  the 
English  voter  in  towns  like  Norwich  is  either  a  sincere 
idiot  who  sticks  to  his  party  as  he  sticks  to  his  club, 
or  a  knavish  fellow  who  will  sell  his  vote  to 
anybody.  In  Norwich  and  Boston  the  venal 
electors  are  proved  to  be  a  very  considerable  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  whole,  and  they  are  the  persons  who 
produce  contested  elections.  As  there  is  little  difference 
of  principle  between  Liberals  and  Tories,  the  parties  are 
usually  evenly  balanced,  and  the  corrupt  have  the  game 
in  their  own  hands.  Accordingly,  there  always  is  in 
such  towns  a  fight  at  election  times,  and  the  agents 
address  themselves  to  the  task  of  corruption  with  busi¬ 
ness-like  promptitude.  Between  Norwich  and  Boston 
we  do  not  find  that  there  is  much  distinction  to  be 
drawn,  except  that  on  the  whole  the  former  is  the  meaner 
of  the  two.  Men  there  seem  to  take  smaller  bribes, 
and  in  a  more  open  and  shameless  manner.  Half-a-crown 
a  day,  given  in  the  name  of  wages,  would  seem  to  com¬ 
mand  any  amount  of  political  support,  and  there  were 
witnesses  apparently  not  ashamed  to  confess  that  they 
were  content  with  the  miserable  bribe  of  a  drop  of  beer. 
At  Boston  bribery  is  done  on  a  larger  scale,  and  after  a 
more  skilful  and  more  graceful  plan.  Huge  charities 
are  dispensed  by  the  candidates  and  their  friends.  The 
mother  of  a  candidate  is  about  to  marry  one  of 
her  daughters,  and  here,  of  course,  is  an  opportunity  of 
treating  the  constituency  which  is  to  elect  her  son. 
Fuel  is  the  favourite  bribe  at  Boston,  and  the  candidates 
literally  heaped  coals  of  fire  on  the  head  of  the  constitu¬ 
ency.  Certainly,  bribery  at  Boston  is  a  longer,  more 
indirect,  and  less  repulsive  process  that  at  Norwich. 
But  Boston  and  Norwich  have  this  feature  in  common, 
that  whether  votes  are  bought  at  a  shilling  a  head,  or  in 
the  gross  by  the  distribution  of  1,000  tons  of  coal,  the 
venal  electors  honestly  abide  by  the  bargain.  You  can 
buy  a  vote  as  securely  as  a  pound  of  sugar.  The  popu¬ 
lar  candidate  ma^  give  money  to  individual  electors,  or 
he  may  simply  “  do  good  to  the  town  ”  on  a  large  scale, 
but  in  either  case  the  price  of  his  popularity  and  his 
election  will  be  a  good  many  thousand  pounds. 

We  wonder  whether  believers  in  the  Bribery  Acts 
read  these  revelations  with  anything  like  the  despair 
which  they  awake  in  an  unprejudiced  observer.  For 
ourselves  we  must  confess  that  one  of  the  reflections 
most  powerfully  suggested  by  the  proceedings  of  the 
Commissioners  is  the  futility  and  folly  of  all  laws  directed 
against  bribery  in  political  constituencies.  Norwich  and 
Boston  may  be  disfranchised,  but  what  good  will  that 
do,  when  there  are  scores  of  towns  where  the  same 
principles  prevail — w  hen,  in  fact,  to  adopt  a  suggestion 
of  one  of  the  witnesses  at  Norwich,  political  venality  is 
as  eternal  and  universal  as  human  nature  itself.  We  can¬ 
not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  Ballot  Act  ought 
to  make  prosecutions  for  bribery  unnecessary.  The 


briber  cannot  now  tell  how  the  bribed  may  vote ;  and  if 
a  voter  after  taking  money,  but  being  still  perfectly  free 
to  vote  as  he  pleases  without  fear  of  consequences, 
voluntanly  votes  for  the  man  who  bribed  him,  is  it 
any  business  of  ours  to  interfere  ?  Is  not  this,  in  fact, 
the  very  stupidity  against  which  the  gods  themselves 
fight  in  vain  ?  Possibly  it  may  be  said  that  such 
persons  are  not  fit  for  the  suffrage  at  all,  and  that 
Bribery  Commissioners  will  help  to  exclude  them  from 
the  Constitution.  If  we  take  up  that  position,  we 
should  be  committed  to  a  wholesale  and  impos¬ 
sible  revision  of  the  Electorate.  We  prefer  to 
think,  in  the  meantime,  that  having  taken  the 
sting  out  of  bribery  by  making  voting  secret, 
we  must  bear  the  cokusequences  of  crass  stupidity 
in  the  body  politic  as  calmly  as  the  other  evils 
of  the  Constitution. 

There  is  one  thing,  however,  that  we  might  do, 
that  is,  to  strike  at  the  capitalist,  whose  purse  is 
the  fountain  of  the  whole  evil.  There  has  hardly 
ever  yet  been  a  briber  who  did  not  leave  the  Com¬ 
mission,  like  Mr.  Huddleston,  without  a  stain  upon 
his  character.  Even  when  a  member  has  been  found 
guilty  of  personal  bribery,  the  Judge  or  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  put  it  all  down  to  some  natural  mistake  or 
excusable  negligence.  They  do  not  seem  to  reflect  for 
a  moment  that  these  innocent  creatures  know  perfectly 
well  what  the  price  of  a  seat  in  Parliament  is,  and  also 
what  is  its  value  as  an  investment.  They  will  noto¬ 
riously  give  every  penny  of  the  price  should  it  bo 
necessary.  Were  seats  in  Parliament  put  up  to  public 
auction — a  method  of  election  superior  in  some  respects, 
such  as  simplicity,  to  the  present — we  do  not  believe 
that  there  would  be  much  difference  in  the  price  or  in 
the  purchasers.  Probably  an  average  constituency  would 
fetch  about  the  average  amount  now  spent  in  bribery  by 
a  successful  candidate.  The  same  wealthy  and  ambitious 
persons  who  can  pay  for  a  seat  in  Parliament,  and 
also  make  a  seat  in  Parliament  pay,  would  probably 
buy  their  way  into  the  House  as  before.  There  might 
be  a  few  personal  changes.  Baron  Grant,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  might  have  as  many  seats  as  he  liked,  while 
under  the  present  system  that  honourable  financier  does 
not  find  the  path  of  political  ambition  at  all  an  easy 
one.  On  the  other  hand,  the  hero  of  a  hundred  con. 
stituencies.  Dr.  Kenealy,  would,  we  are  afraid,  be  left 
out  in  the  cold.  But  the  'personnel  of  the  House  of 
Commons  would  not  be  very  greatly  altered ;  the  well- 
spring  of  political  life  would  not  be  troubled  to  any 
extent  worth  mentioning.  To  revert  to  Norwich  and 
Boston,  is  it  likely  that  such  a  system  as  we  suggest 
would  make  any  difference  in  the  representation  of 
these  towns  ?  It  would  destroy,  of  course,  the  whole 
art  of  bribery  by  making  it  unnecessary,  but  is  there 
any  reason  to  doubt  that  the  Mr.  Huddlestons  and  the 
Mr.  Ingrams  of  the  future  would  be  elected  f  We  have 
mentioned  Mr.  Huddleston’s  name  once  or  twice  because  he 
is  the  most  prominent  person  concerned  in  these  inquiries, 
and  not  because  we  impugn  the  certificate  of  purity 
awarded  him  by  the  Commissioners.  Personally  and  tech¬ 
nically  Mr.  Huddleston  is  doubtless  free  from  blame.  But 
let  any  reasonable  person  ask  the  question  why  Mr.  Hud¬ 
dleston  wished  to  be  in  Parliament,  and  what  is  the 
answer  ?  Undoubtedly,  a  seat  in  Parliament  was  to 
him  merely  a  means  of  advancement  to  the  Bench,  and 
he  has  himself  said  that  with  Norwich  in  his  pocket  ho 
might  have  been  Solicitor-General.  We  do  not  remember 
that  he  ever  spoke,  and  we  do  not  know  that  he  ever  voted 
on  any  question  whatever.  But  for  his  seat,  however,  Mr. 
Huddleston  might  not  have  been  made  a  Judge.  We  do 
not  grudge  Baron  Huddleston  his  promotion.  He  has 
been  an  able  and  laborious  advocate  for  many  years, 
and  has  far  higher  claims  to  his  position  than  the  fact  of 
having  represented  a  large  but  rotten  borough.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  however,  the  seat  in  Parliament  was  in  his, 
as  in  hundreds  of  other  cases,  the  deciding  point,  and  a  man 
would  simply  be  a  fool  who  neglected  to  add  the  crown¬ 
ing  item  to  his  claims  at  any  reasonable  price.  While 
lawyers,of  course,  are  look  ing  for  office,  other  \  nembers  have 
other  aims.  But  in  all  cases  the  possession  of  a  seat  in 
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Parliament  is  an  investment  worth  its  price.  There  is 
no  doctrine  more  clearly  recognised  in  the  present 
House  of  Commons  than  that  candidates  ought  to  be 
men  of  substance.  There  is  no  proposal  more  unpopular 
than  that  of  reducing  the  official  or  controlling  the 
personal  expenses  of  a  candidate.  Yet  it  is  here  alone, 
we  are  convinced,  that  bribery  is  vulnerable.  We  can 
reduce  official  expenses  to  nothing  by  levying  them  on 
the  rates,  and  we  can  in  various  ways  put  it  out  of  a 
man’s  power  to  spend  money  in  bribery.  But  so  long 
as  we  continue  to  tolerate  and  encourage  the  reckless 
extravagance  of  the  growing  class  of  rich  men  who  find 
it  worth  their  while  to  be  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  subsequent  proceedings  of  Judges  and  Commis¬ 
sioners  will  only  be  so  much  time  and  money  thrown 
away.  At  the  best  they  will  only  show  to  other  nations 
how  the  boasted  purity  of  our  public  life  rests  on  a  basis 
of  corruption  which  has  no  parallel  in  the  w  orld. 


MORE  CLERICALISM  IN  FRANCE. 

If  France  does  not  help  herself  out  of  her  difficulties 
it  will  not  be  the  fault  of  pilgrims  to  holy  shrines  and 
drinkers  of  sacretl  water.  It  is  still  doubtful  whether 
the  Republic  will  prevail,  but  if  it  does  the  pilgrims 
are  pretty  sure  to  take  the  credit  of  it.  There  is  that 
faculty  in  the  efforts  of  Catholics  to  save  their  fellow- 
creatures  by  kissing  saintly  old  bones,  or  grovelliug 
before  a  real  bit  of  the  Holy  Cross,  which  enables  them 
to  prove  their  case  under  any  circumstances.  If  the 
French  are  saved  it  is'  because  the  Church  has  inter¬ 
ceded  for  them ;  if  they  are  not,  it  is  because  they  have 
not  pmyed  enough.  It  may  bo  doubted,  however,  if 
the  Republic  is  exactly  the  form  of  Government  the 
priests  yearn  for  to  conduce  to  the  salvation  of  the 
country.  When  Republican  institutions  advance  a  step, 
the  clergy  menacingly  steps  in  the  way  and  tries  in 
vain  to  frighten  away  the  country  from  the  path  of 
progress  it  is  treading.  The  Assembly  broke  up  before 
any  evil  could  bo  done  to  the  newly-Constructed  edifice, 
save  to  entrust  it  to  the  care  of  M.  Buffet.  Every  day 
brings  the  elections  nearer  at  hand,  and  renders  the 
existence  of  the  present  Assembly  more  critical. 
Public  opinion,  for  the  present,  is  left  to  itself, 
or  rather  to  the  Imperialist  agents  who  canvass 
for  a  new  Empire  unchecked  and  unpunished  ;  and 
public  opinion  nevertheless  holds  fast  to  its  Re¬ 
publican  inclinations.  All  this  being  in  favour  of 
Democracy,  the  priesthood  have  unfurled  their  standard, 
and  are  now  raising  such  an  outcry  as  has  not  been 
heard  these  last  fifty  years.  They  manufacture  faith 
and  threaten  sceptics  ;  they  build  expiatory  churches 
and  make  miracles ;  they  organise  pilgrimages  as  Mr. 
Cook  organises  excursions  ;  they  hold  congresses  in  the 
chief  towns  of  the  country,  in  which  they  propose  a 
return  pure  and  simple  to  the  atrocities  that  preceded 
the  edict  of  Nantes.  They  would  again,  if  they  could, 
quarter,  torture,  and  kill  in  the  name  of  God.  As 
far  as  the  expression  of  their  desires  goes,  they  are 
in  no  way  trammelled ;  they  may  fulminate  against 
unbelievers,  while  unbelievers  are  pi*osccuted  when 
they  return  the  blows.  They  have  established  or  are 
establishing  themselves  in  France,  as  in  a  fortified 
camp,  whence  they  can  direct  their  shafts  at  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  world.  In  Germany  they  come  under 
the  whip  of  Bismarck;  in  Italy  they  are  losing  their 
old  ground  with  surprising  rapidity.  To  France,  then, 
they  are  driven,  there  to  fight  a  battle  which  may 
yet  last  long,  but  which  will  probably  be  final.  French 
Liberals  can,  however,  congratulate  themselves  on  much 
of  this  religious  patronage ;  such  clamours  and  such 
boisterous  proselytism  are  harmless  enough ;  they  can 
only  develop  the  sentiment  of  repulsion  for  priestcraft 
which  is  deeply  rooted  in  France  since  the  Revolution  ; 
for  it  anything  can  be  more  wondrous  than  the  recently 
expressed  pretensions  of  the  clergy  it  is  the  feeble 
manner  in  which  they  are  put.  The  old  crafty  spirit  of 
Jesuitism  must  be  extinct  in  the  Catholic  Church  or  its 


servants  would  use  more  prudence  in  the  expression  of 
their  hopes.  Either  they  are  quite  ignorant  of  the 
spirit  that  pervades  the  French  masses,  or  they  are 
unconscious  of  their  own  position  in  this  latter  part  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  With  the  most  elementary  notion 
of  tact,  they  would  rather  conceal  their  game,  and  pre¬ 
tend  to  adapt  their  views  to  those  of  the  time,  than  try 
to  make-believe  ludicrous  absurdities  to  a  nation  that 
has  a  keen  sense  of  ridicule.  They  w^ould  seek  in  craft 
and  conspiracy  what  they  cannot  obtain  by  faith,  and 
seek  a  public  tolerance  that  would  serve  their  purpose 
far  more  than  a  nominal  supremacy. 

Although  free  thought  is  too  prevalent  among  French¬ 
men  to  allow  of  a  renew^al  of  religious  fanaticism, 
there  is  confessedly  one  great  means  of  influence  that 
should  have  been  kept  free  from  clerical  hands.  Poli¬ 
tical  heresies,  the  impossibility  in  which  all  new 
Sovereigns,  from  Charles  X.  to  Napoleon  III.,  have 
found  themselves  of  dispensing  with  the  spiritual  ser¬ 
vices  of  the  Church,  have  contributed  to  the  hold  which 
the  priests  have  over  primary  tuition  ;  and  a  vote  of  the 
Assembly  recently  authorised  the  clergy  to  found  as 
many  universities  as  they  wished.  The  form  of  the 
vote  was  diflerent,  nominally  applying  as  it  did  to 
liberty  of  superior  instruction  ;  but  all  know  that  the 
measure  concerned  only  the  clericals,  and  it  was  urged 
exclusively  by  clerical  champions.  The  influende 
of  clerical  tuition  is  deep  and  far  felt,  and  if 
it  is  the  only  dangerous  means  of  Catholic  pro- 
pagandism,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  fully  merits 
the  vigilance  of  free  think  ‘rs.  Thus,  both  primary  and 
secondary  instruction  are  now  within  the  grip  of  Roman 
Catholicism.  What  extension  Catholic  Universities  will 
take  we  do  not  yet  know  ;  the  French  Bishops  are  already 
canvassing  for  professors,  and  the  want  of  money  will 
not  stop  a  clergy  that  overflows .  with  riches.  It  is 
therefore  likely  that  the  University  of  France  will  soon 
have  to  compete  with  more  than  one  rival.  But  if  we 
compare  the  grave  results  entailed  by  clerical  in¬ 
fluence  in  primary  instruction  w’ith  those  that  may 
come  from  the  partial  control  of  superior  educa- 
tionj  we  find  the  former  far  worthier  of  consideration. 
Wo  have  no  doubt  clerical  universities  will  not  lack 
masters  and  students  in  due  time  ;  but  as  the  criterion 
of  examinations  for  civil  service,  the  law,  and  medi¬ 
cine,  remains  the  same — as,  moreover,  the  chief  induce¬ 
ment  of  Catholic  Universities  will  be  a  greater  facility 
in  obtaining  degrees  than  at  the  State  faculties — the 
chances  are  that  such  second-rate  institutions  will 
fall  into  disrepute,  and  that  State  degrees  and 
tuition  will  remain  paramount.  It  has  also  been 
noticed  by  close  observers  of  human  nature  that  the 
worst  enemies  of  the  priests  are,  as  a  rule,  those  who 
have  been  trained  in  their  higher  seminaries.  These 
forecasts  may  be  erroneous,  but  at  any  rate  there  is  a 
probability  that  they  will  be  realised.  With  regard  to 
primary  instruction,  quite  another  view  must  be  taken. 
Pi*operly  speaking,  the  priests  have  no  hand  in  the 
education  of  country  children,  save  in  the  religious 
part  of  the  given  curriculum  ;  primary  instructors  are 
the  nominees  of  Government,  and  they  are  supposed  to 
be  answerable  only  to  their  direct  scholastic  superiors 
— the  Inspectors  of  Academy.  Whoever  has  come 
into  contact  with  these  functionaries  knows  that  this 
organisation  is  quite  illusory.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
alter  a  law  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  mean 
just  the  opposite  of  what  it  does  mean,  by  frustrating 
it  through  indirect  machinations.  The  appointment 
of  instituteurs,  although  not  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
priests,  is  very  much  under  their  supervision ;  anyhow, 
if  primary  teachers  do  not  please  the  curates 
of  their  several  parishes,  they  cannot  expect  to  stay 
long  in  their  humble  station  ;  they  are  mostly  poverty- 
stricken  men,  who  are  in  terror  of  all  those  who  have  it 
in  their  power  to  deprive  them  of  their  daily  bread,  and 
as  a  matter  of  course  they  become  little  more  than  the 
assistant-masters  of  the  cures.  It  is  not  desirable  to 
overstate  the  powers  of  Roman  Clericalism — it  is 
doomed  in  France  as  well  as  everywhere  else  ;  but  the 
evil  that  can  be  wrought  by  the  interference  of  Ultra- 
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montane  agents  with  the  instruction  of  ignorant  though 
intelligent  peasants  can  be  realised  by  the  evil  it  has 
already  done.  France  is  beyond  the  pale  of  a  Catholic 
revivaJ ;  but  she  may  not  be  beyond  the  dangers  of 
a  religious  war.  There  is,  on  the  whole,  considerably 
more  danger  in  allowing  the  Church  to  monopolise  the 
untutored  than  in  permitting  her  to  try  to  monopolise 
those  whose  intellect  has  already  been  enlighten^'  by 
previous  training.  C.  B. 


SOUTH  SCLAVONIAN  ASPIRATIONS  AND 
THE  LIBERAL  CAUSE. 

Those  who  have  given  any  serious  attention  to 
Oriental  affairs,  are  fully  aware  that  the  principles 
which  obtain  easy  applause  in  a  vestry  meeting  are  not 
strictly  applicable  to  the  East.  In  the  political  struc¬ 
ture,  whether  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  or  of  Hun¬ 
gary,  there  is  something  which  strikes  the  Western 
mind  as  pre-eminently  artificial,  and  almost  politically 
impossible.  Yet  that  artificiality  is  based  on  the 
very  nature  of  things — in  so  far  as  the  multiplicity 
and  the  irregular  distribution  of  races  is  concerned, 
which  it  would  be  impossible  to  arrange  into  nations 
without  splitting  up  both  Hungary  and  Turkey  into 
statelets  composed,  in  some  cases,  of  miniature  pro¬ 
vincial  districts ;  in  others,  even  of  separate  quarters  of 
a  town  or  of  a  village. 

That  Turkish  misrule  requires  a  curb,  is  a  proposition 
needing  no  proof.  But  when  we  come  to  the  question 
as  to  how  the  contending  claims  of  the  chief  races  that 
dwell  between  the  Danube  and  the  Archipelago  are  to 
be  reconciled,  we  at  once  fall  into  inextricable  diflGicul- 
ties.  The  diflBcnlty  increases  when  we  look  to  the  state 
of  things  between  the  Danube  and  the  Carpathian  range. 
In  Turkey,  the  Sclavonian  Propaganda  is  met  by  the 
rivalry  of  the  Greek,  the  ill-concealed  antagonism  of 
the  semi-Tatar  Bulgarian,  the  haughty  hostility  of  the 
Arnaut,  and  the  independent  action  of  the  Rouman. 
The  differences  of  creed  add  another  element  of  con¬ 
fusion.  Even  in  the  Herzegovina,  which  forms 
but  a  narrow  strip  of  territory,  with  the  thinnest 
population  possible,  we  meet  with  two  or  three  different 
tribes,  and  at  any  rate  three  different  religions — Mahom- 
medan,  orthodox  Greek,  and  Roman  Catholic,  the  con¬ 
fessors  of  the  two  latter  of  which  take  opposite  sides 
in  the  present  rising !  As  things  at  present  are, 
the  withdrawal  of  Turkish  dominion  would,  therefore, 
probably  lead  rather  to  a  fierce  outbreak  of  internecine 
dissensions  than  to  the  establishment  of  solid  new  com¬ 
monwealths.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  indicate  the 
Power  that  would  mainly  profit  by  such  a  result. 

A  trite  proverb  says  that  “  we  cannot  eat  our  cake, 
and  keep  it.”  In  the  same  way,  we  cannot  favour 
the  idea  of  a  South  Sclavonian  Empire  as  un¬ 
derstood  at  Belgrad  and  Cettinje,  and  yet  desire  to 
maintain  the  constitutional  freedom  and  the  territorial 
integrity  of  the  country  whose  Parliament  sits  at  Buda- 
Pesth.  As  well  might  one  profess  to  maintain  the 
institutions  and'the  integrity  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
whilst  advocating  the  repeal  of  the  union  between 
England  and  Scotland,  the  establishment  of  Ireland 
and  Wales  as  a  separate  realm  under  King  MacMahon, 
and  the  transfer  of  the  Norman  Isles  to  the  neighbour 
over  the  water. 

When  we  find,  at  this  juncture,  the  two  chief  leaders 
of  the  Hungarian  Revolution  of  1848-49  ranged  against 
a  movement  which  has  its  hidden  basis  in  Servla  and 
Montenegro  —  and,  in  a  more  remote  way;  pro¬ 
bably  in  Russia — we  are  driven  to  conclude  that 
it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  the  interests  of 
the  liberty  and  the  independence  of  Hungary  with 
the  aspirations  of  the  South  Sclavonian  agitators. 
Klapka  has,  by  his  letter,  simply  remained  consistent 
with  his  political  bearing  since  1848.  Kossuth,  it  will 
be  remembered,  though  formerly  a  Magyar  of  Magyars, 
had  at  one  time — some  fifteen  years  ago — advocated  the 
formation  of  a  so-called  Danubian  Confederation,  which 
would  have  added  to  Hungary  the  Turkish  provinces 
north  of  the  Balkan,  and  ther^y  practically  swamped 


the^  Magyar  element  in  favour  of  the  Slavs.  This  pro¬ 
position  of  Kossuth  was,  however,  strongly  discoun¬ 
tenanced  in  his  own  country.  His  name,  from  that  day, 
decreased  in  popularity.  Some  of  those  who  opposed  him 
brought  to  remembrance  that,  during  the  final  spasms  of 
the  Revolution  which  he  led,  he  had  approached  Russia 
with  the  project  of  placing  the  crown  of  St.  Stephen 
upon  the  head  of  the  Duke  of  Leuchtenberg.  If 
Kossuth  now — even  like  Klapka — declares  against  the 
South  Sclavonian  aspirations,  that  fact  speaks  volumes 
for  the  energy  with  which  public  opinion  in  Hungary 
rises  against  the  idea  of  new  State  formations  between 
Servia  and  Montenegro.  The  first  result  of  such  forma¬ 
tions  would,  in  all  probability,  be  a  repetition  of  those 
anti-Magyar  movements  which  convulsed  Hungary  in¬ 
ternally  before  the  array  of  Paskiewitch  gave  freedom 
its  final  blow. 

The  watchful  anxiety  that  characterises  Hungarian 
public  opinion  at  this  moment  may  well  be  understood 
when  we  take  into  account  what  intrigues  have  latterly 
been  canned  on  at  Vienna  by  a  military  and  bureau¬ 
cratic  clique  at  whose  head  the  Archdukes  Albrecht  and 
Salvator  stand.  Austro-Hungarian  Dualism,  as  it  is 
called,  forms  at  present  the  guarantee  of  Parliamentary 
government.  This  Dualism  is  an  eyesore  to  the  up¬ 
holders  of  the  cUdefcant  despotic  tradition.  Their  at¬ 
tempt  is,  either  to  return  to  a  levelling  centralisation, 
which  would  make  short  work  with  the  representative 
institutions  of  both  parts  of  the  Monarchy  ;  or  ter  cir¬ 
cumvent  the  German  and  the  Magyar  element — that  is 
to  say,  the  stronghold  of  the  Liberal  cause — by  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  third  State,  in  which  the  Sclavonian  element 
would  predominate.  In  this  order  of  ideas,  Croatia, 
Esclavonia,  Dalmatia,  and  the  Military  Frontier,  together 
with  the  Herzegovina  and  Bosnia,  would  be  joined  into 
a  single  realm.  The  Habsburg  dominions  would  thus 
no  longer  be  established  on  the  dualistic  principle,  but 
as  a  “  Trias.”  If  this  were  effected,  the  Slovaks  and 
the  Serbs  in  Hungary,  and  the  Slovenes  and  Czechs  in 
German  Austria  would  quickly  gather  courage  for  de¬ 
manding  their  own  union  with  this  new  Sclavonian 
State ;  and  then  the  Liberal  cause  would  be  over¬ 
whelmed  in  a  sea  of  Slav  troubles.  Even  now,  it  has 
a  hard  struggle  against  the  opposition  of  the  Czechs 
and  other  Slavs,  among  whom  the  High-Tory  and 
Clerical  parties  are  predominant. 

A  pamphlet  published  a  few  days  ago  at  Vienna, 
under  the  title  of  Austria  and  the  Eastern  QaestioUy 
has  given  rise  to  much  apprehension  in  Hungary, 
because  some  thought  that  it  indicated  a  coming 
change  in  the  policy  of  the  Government.  The 
pamphlet  advocates  the  Trialism  just  mentioned. 
It  appeals  to  the  sentiments  of  revenge  and  ambi¬ 
tion  which  are  supposed  to  fill  the  heart  of  military  men 
who  cannot  forget  the  loss  of  Lombardy  and  Venice,  the 
defeat  of  Sadowa,  and  the  triumph  of  that  Hungarian 
autonomy  which  was  so  cruelly  put  down  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago.  For  all  these  losses  and  secret  heart¬ 
burnings  a  soothing  indemnification  is  to  be  sought, 
according  to  the  proposal  of  the  writer,  by  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  new  Sclavonian  State  under  the  Habsburg 
sceptre.  The  authorship  of  the  pamphlet  is  by  some 
fathered  upon  Archduke  Salvator,  whose  doings  were 
recently  marked  by  a  sign  of  Imperial  displeasure ;  by 
others  upon  Archduke  Albrecht,  the  more  prominent 
man  of  the  two. 

We  do  not  ourselves  think  that  there  is  any  imminent 
or  special  danger  of  the  views  of  those  reactionary 
princes  being  realised.  Yet  we  can  easily  understand  that 
Hungarian  Libemls  should  display  alertness  in  closely 
scanning  every  political  symptom.  From  a  recent 
article  in  the  Correspondance  Uongroise^  which  passes 
for  being  a  semi-official  organ  of  Count  Andrassy,  we 
clearly  perceive  that  he  has  felt  his  position  somewhat 
threatened,  and  that  he  thought  it  necessary  to  offer,  in 
high  quarters,  an  explanation  of  his  conduct  and  line 
of  policy,  which,  it  may  be  hoped,  contains  more  special 
pleading  for  the  occasion  than  real  fact. 

Another  remarkable  symptom,  that  has  created 
apprehension  at  Pesth,  is  the  persistence  with  which 
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the  Vienna  Press-Bureau  now  and  then  has  thrown  out 
hints  in  a  sense  opposed  to  the  Magyar  interest.  We 
mention  these  things,  not  because  we  believe  in  a 
coming  change  of  Austro-Hungarian  policy,  but  as  an 
explanation  of  the  highly-wrought  feeling  which  is 
ob.servable  in  the  language  just  now  held  by  the  patriotic 
and  Liberal  Press  of  Hungry.  Trialism  is  at  present 
but  a  vague  phantom.  If  it  became  a  reality,  it  would 
be  the  doom  of  the  Liberal  cause  on  both  sides  of  the 
Leitha ;  hence  it  will  easily  be  imagined  that  the  South 
Sclavonian  Idea  awakes  no  enthusiasm  either  at  Vienna 
or  at  Pesth.  Karl  Blind. 


POLITICS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

(From  an  Occamonal  Correspondent^ 

The  field  of  American  politics  presents  the  sin¬ 
gular  spectacle  of  two  powerful  well-organised  parties 
confronting  each  other  without  recognised  distinctive 
principles.  It  would  sorely  puzzle  any  intelligent 
Republican  just  now  to  tell  wherein  his  political  faith 
differs  from  that  of  his  Democratic  antagonists,  nor  would 
a  Democrat  find  the  task  an  easier  one.  The  truth  that 
forms  survive  the  ideas  which  first  gave  them  life,  and 
organisations  outlast  the  principles  they  are  created  to 
maintain,  finds  in  this  state  of  affairs  a  striking  illustra¬ 
tion.  In  most  of  the  States  of  the  Union  local  cam¬ 
paigns  for  State  officers  are  now  in  progress.  The 
party  trumpets  have  been  blown  and  the  old  party  flags 
unfurled,  and  the  voters  are  rallying  to  the  side  that 
they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  supporting  in  years  past, 
although  most  of  them  know  very  well  that  there  is 
really  nothing  at  stake  except  the  possession  of  a  few 
offices.  A  relish  for  partisan  strife  and  a  feeling  of 
loyalty  to  old  ties  appear  to  be  sufficient  motives  to  in¬ 
duce  men  to  take  sides  pretty  much  as  they  did  when 
the  now  empty  names  had  meanings,  and  when  an 
election  settled  important  questions  of  government. 

With  the  complete  pacification  of  the  South  the 
Republicans  have  lost  their  strongest  argument  for 
their  continued  existence  as  a  party.  As  long  as  any 
smouldering  embers  of  hostility  to  the  national  Govern¬ 
ment  could  be  discovered  in  that  unfortunate  section, 
even  though  it  required  the  magnifying  glass  of  partisan 
prejudice  to  find  them,  the  Republican  leaders  made 
their  followers  think  that  it  was  necessary  to  keep  them 
in  power  to  secure  the  fruits  of  the  war  and  avert  a 
new  rebellion.  When  there  were  no  longer  any  real 
Ku  Klux  outrages,  fictitious  ones  were  invented.  Every 
petty  brawl  and  every  act  of  violence  was  turned  to 
account,  and  given  a  political  meaning.  This  method 
of  “  firing  the  Northern  heart,”  first  by  exaggeration 
and  finally  by  downright  lying  about  the  condition  of 
the  South,  was  kept  up  year  after  year,  until  at  last  it 
failed  of  effect.  The  Attorney-General’s  office  in 
Washington,  which  received  from  the  Federal  Marshals 
in  the  Southern  States  accounts  of  pretended  dis¬ 
turbances,  was  ridiculed  as  the  “  outrage  mill ;  ” 
and  the  practice  of  disseminating  these  fabulous 
tales  was  aptly  termed  in  the  literature  of  politics 
‘‘ waving  the  bloody  shirt.”  Last  year’s  elections  con¬ 
vinced  the  Republican  leaders  that  the  Southern  scare¬ 
crow  had  lost  its  terrifying  powers,  and  in  the  canvasses 
now  in  progress  it  does  not  figure  at  all.  In  spite  of 
unjust  and  irritating  legislation,  and  in  spite  of  unwar¬ 
rantable  and  arbitrary  interference  by  the  President 
with  their  local  affairs,  a  feeling  of  patriotism  and 
fraternity  has  steadily  grown  in  the  hearts  of  the 
Southern  people,  and  their  brethren  of  the  North 
recognise  and  respond  to  it.  In  a  free  country  the 
animosities  left  by  civil  war  disappear  under  the  senti¬ 
ment  of  a  common  nationality,  by  a  process  of  growth 
just  as  natural  and  sure  as  that  of  the  vegetation  which 
covers  the  scarrt*d  battle-fields. 

The  Centennial  Celebration  now  almost  at  hand 
warns  the  Republican  politicians  that  the  last  vestige 
of  Sectionalism  w  ill  soon  be  engulfed  in  a  torrent  of 
popular  enthusiasm  evoked  by  that  event.  But  they 


are  at  a  loss  to  discover  a  new  issue  momentous 
enough  to  unite  their  party.  Indeed,  they  have 
not  yet  found  a  single  national  question  upon  which 
they  are  united.  The  Democrats  are  no  better  off  for  prin¬ 
ciples.  As  long  as  the  Republicans  had  definite  aims, 
the  Democratic  party,  as  an  opposition  party,  had  only 
to  antagonise  them.  Whatever  their  opponents  affirmed 
to  be  wise  statesmanship  they  declared  to  be  unconsti¬ 
tutional  and  ruinous.  Now  they  cannot  take  the 
negative  side  for  want  of  an  affirmative.  They  have 
control  of  a  majority  of  the  States,  but  are  not  able  to 
present  any  policy  in  national  affairs.  The  State  plat¬ 
forms  upon  which  they  won  their  triumphs  last  year, 
and  those  they  have  put  forth  this  year,  are  contradic¬ 
tory  whenever  they  touch  upon  the  vital  questions  of 
the  day.  The  Democrats  have,  however,  a  great  ad¬ 
vantage  in  the  prevalent  feeling  that  the  Republicans 
have  been  long  enough  in  power.  “Anything  for  a 
change  ”  is  the  motto  of  thousands.  Fourteen  years  ago 
the  Republican  party  took  possession  of  the  National 
Government,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  years’ 
struggle  with  the  Executive  that  resulted  from  the 
defection  of  President  Johnson,  it  has  held  undisturbed 
control  over  all  branches  of  the  Government  ever  since. 
Its  lease  of  power  has  already  been  exceptionally  long, 
and  unless  there  is  some  unexpected  turn  in  the  tide  of 
public  opinion  it  wdll  be  beaten  in  the  State  elections 
this  fall,  and  overthrown  as  a  national  organisation  in 
1876.  When  the  people  become  weary  of  a  party  they 
are  not  particular  about  the  merit  of  the  one  they  pro¬ 
pose  to  instal  in  its  place.  Thus  the  Democracy  may 
win  an  easy  victory  without  much  merit  in  its  leaders 
or  sound  principles  of  national  policy. 

There  is  really  but  one  important  unsettled  question 
in  our  politics  at  this  time,  and  that  is  the  question  of 
returning  to  specie  payments.  The  currency  of  the 
country  consists  of  dishonoured  Treasury  notes  called 
greenbacks,  and  the  notes  of  the  national  banks — the 
latter  being  redeemable  in  the  former,  while  the  former 
are  not  redeemable  at  all.  Greenbacks  are  now  worth 
87  cents  on  the  dollar  in  gold.  Sometimes  they  are  as 
high  as  90.  and  sometimes  as  low  as  six  ;  but  as  there  is 
no  specie  in  circulation  no  thinking  people  imagine 
that  it  is  gold  that  goes  up  and  down,  and  that  paper  is 
the  standard  of  values.  A  vicious  currency  engenders 
vicious  ideas  of  the  nature  of  money,  and  the  irredeem¬ 
able  greenback,  with  its  parasite  the  national  bank  note, 
has  given  rise  to  the  most  absurd  vagaries  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  Gold  and  silver  are  denounced  as  relics  of  bar¬ 
barism,  and  the  theory  is  gravely  advanced  that  an 
abundance  of  irredeemable  paper  money  is  the  best 
currency  a  nation  can  have.  “  A  non-exportable 
currency,  based  on  the  whole  wealth  of  the  nation,  and 
furnished  by  the  Government  in  quantities  sufficient  to 
meet  the  wants  of  trade,”  is  clamoured  for,  not  only  by 
the  ignorant,  but,  strange  to  say,  by  many  party  leaders 
and  other  persons  of  some  intelligence.  Not  satisfied  with 
the  present  redundant  currency,  these  people  want  more 
of  it  issued  as  a  remedy  for  the  prevalent  hard  times.  So 
extensive  is  the  movement  for  inflation  that  it  threatens 
to  assume  the  proportions  of  a  great  popular  delusion, 
and  to  play  an  important  role  in  politics.  Both  parties 
are  infected  by  it,  the  Democracy  more  seriously,  than 
the  Republicans.  In  Ohio  the  State  campaign  is  being 
fought  chiefly  on  this  question,  the  Democrats  taking 
open  ground  against  resumption  and  in  favour  of  the 
issue  of  more  greenbacks.  In  other  States,  however, 
and  notably  in  Minnesota  and  Maryland,  the  same  party 
has  declared  for  a  specie  basis.  The  Republicans  have 
dodged  the  issue  in  many  States,  but  wherever  they 
have  expressed  themselves  clearly  upon  it  have  favoured 
resumption.  If  the  Democrats  succeed  in  Ohio,  the 
whole  party  will  probably  adopt  the  inflation  heresy 
next  year,  and  run  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  on 
the  currency  issue.  In  that  event  the  Republicans  will 
have  an  opportunity  of  showing  that  their  party  has 
yet  a  work  to  do  worthy  to  rank  with  its  past  achieve¬ 
ments,  and  may  obtain  a  new  lease  of  power  by  promising 
to  speedily  give  the  country  an  honest  currency,  based 
on  the  money  of  the  world — gold  and  silver. 
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the  times  on  the  WHITECHAPEL 
MYSTERY. 

No  reflsonable  man  can  now  entertain  the  least  po.ssible 
doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  horrible  affair  which  the  Times, 
following  for  once  the  bad  example  of  its  more  melodramatic 

{)enny  contemporaries,  has  been  pleased  to  designate,  in  big 
etters,  “  The  Whitechapel  Road  Mystery.”  The  title,  although 
effective,  is  in  a  certain  sense  a  misnomer,  as  there  is  no  longer 
any  mystery  at  all  about  the  matter.  The  Times  has  carefully 
considered  the  case,  and  has,  in  the  exercise  of  its  discretion,  come 
to  the  final  conclusion  that  the  mutilated  remains  which  were 
found  in  Wainwright’s  possession  are  those  of  a  woman  named 
Harriet  Lane,  whom  W  ainwright  first  murdered,  and  then  cut 
up  in  pieces  in  order  to  dispose  of  the  body  more  effec¬ 
tually.  Having  thus  settled  the  matter  to  its  own 
entire  satisfaction,  it  -has  felt  it  a  duty  to  lay  be¬ 
fore  the  public  the  decision  at  which  it  has  arrived. 
Accordingly,  on  Wednesday  morning  it  published  an  article 
in  which,  after  first  observing  in  a  perfect  burst  of  judicial 
impartiality,  that  “it  is  not  for  us  to  anticipate  the  view 
which  the  law  will  take  of  this  mystery,”  it  deliberately  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  express  its  mature  conviction  that  a  most  atrocious 
murder  has  been  committed,  and  that  Wainwright  is  the  mur¬ 
derer.  After  some  appropriate  but  rather  ponderous  remarks 
upon  the  “  callousness  ”  and  “  recklessness  ”  by  which  habitual 
murderers  are  generally  distinguished,  it  goes  on  to  solemnly 
observe  that  “  in  the  present  case  this  strange  characteristic 
is  extraordinarily  prominent.  It  was  imprudent  enough  to  ask 
the  assistance  of  a  third  person  in  carrying  the  parcels,  but 
to  leave  him  alone  with  them  was  a  piece  of  carelessness 
almost  incredible.  If  the  body  was  decomposing,  how  came 
the  prisoner  to  be  unconscious  of  so  suspicious  a  circum¬ 
stance  ?  In  the  fact,  indeed,  that  the  parcel  was  so  clumsily 
bound  up  that  a  cursory  inspection  revealed  its  contents,  we 
have  an  almost  unprecedented  instance  of  reckless  callousness. 
Whoever  this  mutilated  woman  may  have  been,  she  seems, 
as  we  have  said,  to  have  disappeared  without  raising  any 
dangerous  suspicion,  and,  for  all  that  appears,  her  mutilated 
body  might,  with  proper  precautions,  have  been  driven  right 
across  London  without  giving  occasion  for  a  question  to  be 
asked.  But  the  authors  of  the  outrage  or  their  accomplices, 
grown  insensible,  perhaps,  or  reckless,  actually  invite  a  casual 
passenger  to  view  the  evidences  of  the  crime,  and  provide  him 
with  every  facility  for  following  and  capturing  them.”  If  this 
is  the  way  in  which  the  Times  'writes  when  it  is, 
very  properly,  doing  its  beat  “  not  to  anticipate  the 
view  which  the  law  will  take  ”  of  the  case  on 
which  it  is  commenting,  one  would  be  curious  to  know 
what  sort  of  shape  it  would  give  to  its  anticipations.  To 
us  it  seems,  if  there  is  any  meaning  in  words — and  it  really 
sometimes  looks  as  if  there  were  very  little — that  the  article 
from  which  we  have  quoted  deliberately  invites  the  public  to 
prejudge  the  question  of  Wainwright’s  guilt.  The  offence  is 
the  more  inexcusable,  inasmuch  as  the  coroner’s  jury  which  is 
holding  an  inquest  upon  the  remains  has  not  yet  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  woman  has  been  murdered  at  all,  while 
Wainwright  himself  is  not  at  present  even  charged  with 
murder,  but  only  with  the  lesser  offence  of  being  in  unlawful 
possession  of  a  dead  body.  We  do  not  say  that  there  is  much 
doubt  about  the  case.  Brobably  every  man  has  by  this  time 
more  or  less  made  up  his  mind  about  it.  But  the  very  fact 
that  the  primd  facie  evidence  against  Wainwright  is  so  terribly 
strong  makes  the  conduct  of  a  paper  which  openly  pre¬ 
judges  his  case  the  less  excusable.  If,  during  the  hearing 
of  the  cause  celebre  of  Rubery  v.  Grant  and  Sampson, 
an  article  bad  appeared,  commenting  in  direct  terms  upon  the 
“  callousness  ”  and  “  recklessness  ”  which  corrupt  men  display, 
and  suggesting,  in  phrases  only  half  as  open  as  those  in  which 
the  Times  now  assumes  Wainwright’s  guilt,  that  the  cheques 
which  passed  between  Baron  Grant  and  Mr.  Sai^son  had 
been  the  price  for  which  the  City  Editor  of  the  Times  had 
sold  its  columns,  the  Times  would,  we  are  convinced,  have 
wasted  no  words  about  the  matter,  but  would  at  once  have 
dragged  the  offenders  into  Court,  and  would,  we  may  add, 
have  been  quite  justified  in  doing  so.  In  the  present  case  were 
the  Illustrated  Police  News  to  publish — as  it  very  probably 
will— a  series  of  melodramatic  pictures  with  some  such  titles  as 
“Wainwright  Murdering  his  Victim,”  “  Wainwright  Digging 
the  Grave,”  “  Wainwright  Dismembering  the  Corp.se,”  and  so 
forth,  it  would  not  really  commit  a  CTosser  offence  than 
has  the  Times,  while  it  would  be  able  to  plead,  with 
some  show  of  excuse,  that  it  had  never  pretended  to 
be  the  paper  of  the  great  middle  class.  We  are  sorry  to  be 
of  opinion  that,  in  the  present  instance,  the  cowardliness  of  the 
attack  makes  this  outrageous  violation  of  the  established  rule 
that  a  case  suhjudice  is  not  to  be  commented  upon,  far  worse 
than  it  might  have  been  under  other  circumstances.  If 
W ainwright  had  been  a  man  of  position — a  peer,  or  a  Member 


of  Parliament,  or  even  a  baronet— the  Times  would  at  once 
have  put  on  its  most  judicial  air,  and  either  have  entirely  con¬ 
fined  itself  to  a  bare  report  of  the  proceedings,  or  else  have 
solemnly  warned  the  world  at  large  that  it  was  its  duty  to 
reserve  its  decision  until  it  was  in  possession  of  the  prisoner’s 
defence.  Instead  of  this  Wainwrignt  is  a  poor  man  without 
even  money  enough,  as  it  would  seem,  to  instruct  a  lawyer  for  his 
defence.  lie  has  no  friends.  The  presumption  of  his  guilt  is  almost 
irresistible.  And  accordingly  the  Times,  feeling  ^at  it  is  upon 
perfectly  safe  ground,  and  being  sadly  in  want  of  a  good  subject 
for  what  is  known  as  a  “  strong  ”  leader,  deliberately  invites 
its^  readers  to  dispense  with  all  the  idle  formalities  at  pre.^ent 
going  on  before  Mr.  Benson  and  in  the  Coroner’s  Court,  and  to 
find  a  verdict  of  guilty.  No  paper  knows  better  than  the 
Times  that  there  is  such  an  offence  as  contempt  of  court,  and 
that  it  is  a  monstrous  and  a  wicked  thing  to  prejudice  the 
public  mind  against  a  man  who  is  presumably  innocent.  But 
where  the  accused  is  only  a  miserable  journeyman  brush- 
maker,  and  the  case  is  as  clear  as  it  is  picturesque,  the  Times  is 
much  too  big  a  paper  and  its  readers  are  much  too  important 
people  to  be  fettered  by  ordinary  rules. 

In  America,  the  moment  a  case  of  any  importance  com¬ 
mences,  each  newspaper  picks  its  side  and  sticks  to  it  more  or 
less  steadily.  The  freest  comment  is  indulged  in,  and  cur- 
I  rency  is  given  to  the  most  disreputable  libels.  During  the 
Beecher-Tilton  trial  this  paper  espoused  Beecher’s  cause  and 
that  Tilton’s,  and  each  took  care  to  throw  as  much  filth  as  it 
conveniently  could.  One  day  the  Herald,  by  way  of  letting 
light  on  the  case,  and  assisting  the  jury  in  their  difficult  task, 
would  give  an  account  of  how  Mr.  Beecher  had  five  years  ago 
debauched  a  young  married  woman ;  the  next  the  Tribune 
was  able  to  inmrm  its  readers  of  the  precise  nature  of  the  re¬ 
lations  existing  between  Theodore  Tilton  and  Mrs.  Woodhull. 
The  Times,  unless  we  are  much  mistaken,  was  at  the  time  ex¬ 
cessively  severe  upon  this  kind  of  thing,  and  pointed  out  in  a 
very  dignified  manner  how  improper  it  was.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  take  it  that  in  America  the  comments  of  the  Press  do  not 
very  much  affect  the  case  either  one  way  or  the  other.  A 
New  York  juror  is  case-hardened  to  newspaper  influence,  and 
regards  the  opinion  of  either  the  Herald  or  the  Tribune 
with  equal  indifference.  Amongst  ourselves,  fortunately  or 
unfortunately,  newspaper  authority  has  considerable  weight, 
and  it  would  be  an  affectation  to  ignore  the  fact  that  the  Times 
exercises  a  most  extraordinary  influence  over  the  great 
bulk  of  the  middle-class  population.  There  is  an  old 
Oxford  story,  which,  if  not  true,  is  yet  eminently  characteristic, 
of  a  certain  senior  fellow  of  Merton,  now  some  years  deceased, 
whose  manners  were  emphatically  of  the  old  school.  This 
gentleman  always  used  to  insist  on  having  the  common  room 
copy  of  the  Times  brought  round  to  his  rooms  as  soon  as  it 
entered  the  college  gates,  and  his  explanation  was  that  he 
was  anxious  to  know  as  early  as  possible  what  his  brother 
fellows  would  be  likely  to  be  thinking  by  dinner-time.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  majority  of  the  readers  of  the  Times 
do,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  take  their  opinions  directly  from  it, 
and  that  the  infallibility  of  the  Times  is  practically  worth  a 
good  deal  more  than  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope.  This  being 
so,  it  is  matter  of  regret  that  the  Times  should  begin  to  copy 
the  bad  example  of  the  New  York  Herald.  When  Miss 
Dickinson  was  examined  before  the  magistrates  it  described 
her  as  “  lady-like,”  and  stated  that  she  “  gave  her  evidence 
with  great  propriety.”  Such  remarks  were  distinctly  calculated 
to  prejudice  Colonel  Baker.  Indeed,  the  Times  might  as 
well  have  said  of  him  that  he  was  a  vulgar-looking  man 
whose  appearance  in  the  dock  was  marked  by  extreme  im¬ 
propriety.  The  Herald  would  have  said  so  without  hesitation, 
and  it  looks  very  much  as  if  the  Herald  were  at  present  the 
recognised  model  for  Printing-House  Square  reporters.  Mr. 
Rubery  was  what  is  known  as  “  a  gentleman-like  young  man,” 
and  he  undoubtedly  “  gave  his  evidence  with  great  propriety.” 
We  do  not,  however,  remember  that  the  Times  called  attention 
to  these  facts,  possibly  because  it  had  a  commendable  fear  lest 
by  so  doing  it  might  prejudice  Mr.  Sampson’s  case.  The 
latest  witness  whom  it  has  chosen  to  take  under  its  protection 
is  the  man  Stokes,  of  whom  it  is  pleased  to  observe  that  his 
statements  are  marked  by  considerable  “candour,”  and  are 
“  substantiated”  by  independent  evidence.  It  seems  to  us,  with 
all  humility,  that  it  is  for  the  Court  and  not  for  the  Times 
to  decide  what  the  evidence  of  Stokes  may  or  may  not  be 
worth.  Either  there  is  or  there  is  not  a  well-understood  rule 
that  newspapers  are  not,  while  a  case  is  still  pending,  to  ex¬ 
press  an  opinion  calculated  to  prejudice  the  parties  to  it.  If 
such  a  rule  exists,  the  Times  has  in  the  present  case  most 
flagrantly  and  indecently  violated  it.  If  not,  we  confess 
that  we  cannot  altogether  understand  its  reticence  during 
other  and  more  important  cases.  There  is,  however,  when 
everything  is  taken  into  account,  a  certain  consistency  in  its 
conduct.  It  took  care  not  to  attack  the  Tichborne  claimant 
until  his  funds  were  exhausted,  and  Dr.  Kenealy  hod  irre¬ 
trievably  prejudiced  his  cause.  It  pondered  over  the  report  of 
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to  the  public  benefactor  who  evolved  Prinoe’a  out  of  bis  inner 
consciousness,  there  seems  no  heresy  in  suggesting^  that  its 
dime,  amusements,  and  associations  might  be  established  at 
another  spot.  Although  the  habit  ascribed  to  the  Phoenix  of 
taking  to  incremation  as  a  sort  of  tonic  may  not  be  historically 
accurate,  the  sports  pursued  at  Prince’s  are  not  so  recondite  as 
to  prevent  their  being  carried  on  equally  well  elsewhere  pro¬ 
vided  a  suitable  spot  could  be  found.  Here,  however,  comes 
the  difficulty  that  is  now  perturbing  many  British  minds 
between  the  sunny  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  mos¬ 
quito  breeding  fiords  of  chilly  Norway.  Where  shall  the 
umbrella  tent  be  next  pitched  ?  This  is  the  real  question  of 
the  hour,  and  not  whether  Alexander  of  Russia  entertains 
hostile  designs  against  Yakoob  Khan  of  Kashgar.  In  what* 
ever  way  the  complication  between  those  illustrious  potentates 
may  end,  society  will  not  be  much  affected.  The  Czar  is 
believed  to  have  magnificent  diamonds;  the  Ameer  many 
wives;  they  are  both  very  interesting;  let  them  fight  the 
matter  out.  ‘  It  is  a  very  pretty  quarrel  as  it  stands,  and  in 
default  of  cock-fighting  and  the  prize-ring  may  be  made  to 
serve  as  a  passable  excitement.  But  whether  Tartar  slays 
Turkoman,  or  the  reverse,  the  result  cannot  in  anywise  help 
to  decide  what  spot  in  London  shall  next  be  sanctified  as  the 
Paradise  of  the  elect.  At  one  time,  the  founders  of  Sandown 
Park  hoped  fashion  would  be  induced  to  flirt,  and  skate,  and 
eat  ices  in  that  aristocratic  enclosure.  But  the  place  is  evi¬ 
dently  too  far  from  town  for  daily  purposes,  and  although  a 
grand  passion  might  justify  a  resort  thither,  the  trouble  and 
loss  of  time  would  be  altogether  disproportionate  to  the  profit 
to  be  extracted  from  an  ordinary  liaison.  So  the  umbrageous 
grove  near  the  grand  stand  will  probably  remain  sacred  to 
advanced  araativeness,  while  the  triflers  of  Prince’s  settle  else¬ 
where.  Rut  where  ?  Not  at  Hurlingham,  although  that 
slaughter-place  of  pigeons,  feathered  and  unfeathered,  would 
have  strong  claims  were  it  a  little  more  accessible.  Not  at 
the  new  Westminster  Aquarium  and  Winter  Garden,  which 
with  all  its  promised  pleasures  appears  likelv  to  be  a  little  too 
instructive  to  suit  the  tastes  of  society.  Resides,  it  will 
open  to  the  public,  a  demerit  of  so  grave  a  kind  as  to  debar  it 
completely  from  fashionable  favour.  For  society  is  growingso 
much  more  exclusive  every  day  that  the  time  seems  at  hand 
when  Paradise  itself  will  fall  to  a  discount  unless  some  means 
be  found  of  excluding  common  people.  Wherever  Prince’s 
may  be  re-established,  the  old  tradition  of  exclusiveness  must 
be  strictly  maintained  or  the  institution  w’ill  lose  its  chief 
charm.  Society  finds  no  pleasure  in  going  to  any  place  of 
amusement  unless  it  feels  tnat  an  immense  number  of^  people 
would  sacrifice  everything  in  the  world  for  the  same  privile^. 
Even  Pandemonium  might  not  be  so  very  unpleasant  but  for 
the  certainty  that  the  company  will  be  extremely  mixed. 
Hence  it  is  evident  that  the  Westminster  Aquarium  must  be 
surrendered  to  the  mob  at  a  shilling  a  head.  Of  course,  the  ' 
palaces  at  Sydenham  and  Muswell  Hill  are  altogether  out  of 
question,  being  mere  popular  resorts  where  vulgar  folks  can 


PRINCE’S  AND  BARONS. 

Among  the  misty  Highlands,  by  the  side  of  Welsh  trout 
streams,  on  the  slopes  of  heather-clad  Dunkerry,  and  where 
Shannon  rolls  its  bright  waters  towards  the  sea — here  and 
there,  wherever  the  units  that  compose  Loudon  society  in  the 
season  are  now  to  be  found,  a  momentous  question  is  in  every 
mouth.  It  is  not  whether  the  new  Opera  House  will  be 
finished  by  the  specified  date.  Be  that  font  accomplished  or 
not,  the  sweet-throated  nightingales  wbo  flock  hither  with  the 
coming  of  spring  will  be  certain  to  find  some  suitable  building 
in  which  to  sing.  Nor  is  there  very  much  anxiety  about  the 
return  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  time  to  lead  the  season’s 
festivities,  that  being  taken  for  granted.  Also  little  more  than 
languid  curiosity  is  at  present  shown  as  to  the  possible  results 
of  the  recess  on  the  political  situation.  Whatever  changes 
may  be  in  store  show  no  signs  as  yet,  so  that  the  most  ardent 
politicians  have  nothing  for  it  but  to  shoot  game  or  catch 
salmon  until  Time  unfolds  his  purposes.  Indeed,  but  for  one 
“  burning  question  ”  the  happiness  of  those  who  have  earned 
their  present  lotuses  by  prodigies  of  hard  pleasure  during  the 
last  sea8i)n  would  be  as  unruffied  as  the  sheeny  surface  of 
sleeping  Shalimar.  The  anxieties,  the  sorrows  and  vexations 
of  that  time  have  gradually  become  erased  from  memory, 
which  now  would  present  a  pleasant  blank  except  for  one 
grievous  reflection.  London  stands  where  it  did ;  its  three 
millions  and  odd  residential  inhabitants  are  once  more  gather¬ 
ing  together  to  live  on  one  another  in  the  most  friendly  way 
possible  ;  the  houses  that  were  chiefly  distinguished  for  hospi¬ 
tality  last  season  hold  out  equal  promise  for  the  future ;  and 
the  world  has  not  yet  grown  weary  of  gyrating  on  wheels. 
But  Prince’s,  they  say,  is  doomed,  and  how  is  society  to 
amuse  itself  without  Prince’s  P  I’erhaps  at  the  last  moment 
some  deus  e.r  mnvhind  will  descend  to  prevent  the  famous 
umbrella  tent  being  shut  up  as  if  it  were  nothing  better  than 
a  common  Gamp.  Perhaps  some  millionaire  Curtius  will  hurl 
himself  into  the  gulf,  and  thus  save  the  pride  and  joy  of 
fashion  from  destruction  at  the  hands  of  iconoclastic  builders. 
But  unless  bv  some  such  miraculous  intervention,  the  sacred 
place,  with  all  its  touching  associations,  seems  fated  to  follow 
razed  Ranelagh  and  vanished  Vauxhall.  Indeed,  this  doom 
has  come  to  be  so  generally  accepted  as  unavoidable  that  tears 
are  beginning  to  dry,  and  lamentations  no  longer  wake  the 
echoes  of  glittering  Matterhorn  or  hushed  Killarney.  With  a 
practical  philasophy  beyond  all  praise,  each  sprig  of  fashion 
“  plucks  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow,”  and  endeavours 
to  see  some  glimpse  of  light  through  the  murky  darkness  ahead. 
No  denser  was  the  fog-bank  that  formed  the  winding-sheet  of  the 
Vmiyuard ;  not  less  impossible  of  penetration  the  Cimmerian 
obscurity  of  Whalleyian  wits.  Yet,  since  English  pluck,  in¬ 
genuity,  and  enterprise  are  together  equal  to  all  achievements, 
except,  jierhaps,  tolerable  statues  and  pictures,  society  has  not 
lost  all  hope  of  purtiallv  making  good  its  irreparable  loss. 
Granting  that  Prince’s  (Ground  must  pass  under  cultivation 
with  the  trowel,  why  should  not  its  chaste  revels  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  some  other  scene  ?  To  Ranelagh  succeeded  VauX- 
hall ;  to  Vauxhall,  (’remorne ;  Egypt  gave  birth  to  Grecian 
civilisation,  Grecian  to  that  of  Rome.  To  I’rince’s  must  un- 
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triouf  citizen  of  foreif^  extraction  who  made  Leicester  Square 
a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  for  ever/’  has  built  his  soul 
a  lordly  pleasure^house  at  Kensington.  Behind  this  palace 
extend  spacious  grounds,  secluded  from  vulgar  observation  by 
trellis-work  lofty  as  Haman’s  gallows.  Could  not  the  owner 
be  induced  to  lend  this  place  to  society  for  the  new  Prince’s  ? 
To  him  money  is  no  object.  All  the  silver  mines  and  mineral 
hills  in  the  world  would  not  tempt  this  sterling  John  Bull  of 
Hungarian  descent  to  commit  a  meanness.  But  if  he  gave  the 
use  of  his  grounds  to  society,  the  latter  might  return  the 
favour  1^  granting  him  its  entree,  a  boon  for  which  it  is  said 
the  boldest  baron  in  the  land  has  before  now  pleaded  in  vain. 

T.  C. 


CITY  JACKALS. 

Among  old  popular  beliefs,  none  was  ever  more  fallacious 
than  that  which  accredited  the  jackal  with  the  honourable 
mission  of  purveying  for  the  wants  of  the  lion.  So  far  from  this 
being  the  case,  the  shrieking  sneak  generally  follows  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  braver  brute,  to  pick  up  whatever  crumbs 
fall  from  the  leonine  feast.  The  lion  likes  to  kill  game 
for  himself ;  the  jackal,  to  eat  what  pluckier  beasts  have  slain. 
The  one  loathes  carrion,  the  other  loves  it  dearly.  Hence  when 
the  unearthly  yelp  of  a  pack  of  jackals  wakes  the  stilly  night 
near  some  Eastern  village,  the  inhabitants  are  not  much 
alarmed,  knowing  that  the  cry  is  more  likely  to  herald  the  de- 
arture  of  a  gorged  lion  from  an  adjacent  banquet  than  to  signal 
is  hungry  approach.  Yet,  should  some  defenceless  creature — 
a  baby,  a  kid,  a  lamb,  or  a  fowl — come  in  the  way  of  the 
howling  pack,  it  is  gobbled  up  in  an  incredibly  short  time. 
Such  being  the  true  jackal  nature,  recent  disclosures  would 
tend  to  suggest  that  society  is  not  altogether  free  from  similar 
pests.  Of  course  we  do  not  refer  to  “  His  Excellency,” 
or  to  Mr.  Lefevre,  or  any  other  of  the  talented  financiers 
whose  names  are  mentioned  in  the  Report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Loans.  They  were  the  lions  of  that 
period  when  England,  surfeited  with  w’ealth,  fell  an  easy  prey 
to  the  voracious  beasts  of  the  financial  forest.  But  behind 
them  came,  silently  stealing,  troops  of  sharp-toothed  jackals 
ready  to  make  the  welkin  ring  with  their  discordant  shrieks 
the  moment  the  field  was  clear.  The  bones  left  by  the  first- 
comers  at  the  feast  might  be  pretty  well  picked,  and  what 
meat  still  adhered  to  them  not  very  appetising.  But  jackals 
cannot  afford  to  be  over  nice,  their  needs  being  far  greater 
than  their  courage  in  supplying  them.  Hiding  in  dark  nooks 
amid  that  jungle  of  brick  and  mortar,  the  City,  they  are  ready 
to  sally  forth  the  instant  any  scent  of  food  lingers  in  the  air. 
Not  for  them,  however,  the  first  rank  in  attack.  That  needs 
boldness  and  audacity,  qualities  foreign  to  their  nature.  But 
when  the  quarry  has  been  run  down,  and  partially  devoured, 
the  City  jackal  sees  his  opportunity.  To  him  it  matters  not 
whether  the  work  in  progress  is  the  manipulation  of  a 
swindling  foreign  loan,  the  launching  or  wrecking  of  a  bubble 
company,  or  the  arrangement  of  a  piratical  expedition  against 
some  Central  American  Republic.  In  the  end,  all  these 
ventures,  as  well  as  scores  of  others,  promise  spoil  to  such  as 
know  how  to  wait  until  darkness  closes  in.  So  long  as  every¬ 
thing  is  going  openly  in  the  broad  light  of  day,  the  wily  crea¬ 
ture  remains  perdu  in  his  den,  eagerly  watching  for  the  shades 
of  night.  When  they  fall,  he  forthwith  issues  forth,  to  pick 
up  the  bits  left  by  pluckier  beasts. 

Various  are  the  disguises  assumed  at  these  times.  Some¬ 
times  the  City  jackal  affects  the  character  of  a  financial  agent. 
On  other  occasions  his  mysterious  vocation  is  in  some  way 
connected  with  vast  ledgers  that  are  supposed  to  give  him  the 
character  of  an  accountant.  A  good  number  indefinitely  call 
themselves  brokers,  others  journalists,  but  the  undoubted 
majority  are  to  be  found  hanging  about  the  skirts  of  the  law — 
unseemly  parasites  universally  loathed  by  all  re.«pectable 
members  of  the  legal  profession.  Not  unfrequently  does  the 
Law  Society  catch  and  crush  these  pests  in  very  summary 
fashion.  When  detected  red-handed  in  the  commission  of 
some  nefarious  act  they  receive  little  more  mercy  than  is 
shown  to  “  welshers  ”  on  a  Yorkshire  race-course.  Unhappily, 
however,  their  name  is  legion,  and  their  fertility  of  resource 
unbounded.  As  Falstaff  said  of  Mrs.  Quickly,  one  knows  not 
■where  to  have  them.  Like  the  rabbits  on  Heligoland,  they 
multiply  faster  than  they  can  be  destroyed.  For  every  one 
brought  down  by  the  Law  Society  a  dozen  come  into  exist¬ 
ence,  ready  for  the  fray  from  the  moment  of  their  birth,  like 
the  crop  of  armed  men  that  followed  the  sowing  of  dragons’ 
teeth  by  Cadmus.  Unlike  them,  however,  they  are  not  prone 

turn  their  arms  against  each  other.  Occasionally 
this  occurs  when  the  division  of  plunder  has  not  been 
effected  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  and  then  honest  men  have 
a  chance  of  coming  by  their  own.  But  such  quarrels  are  of 
rare  occurrence,  it  neing  an  accepted  axiom  with  these  gentry 
that  only  unwise  hawks  attempt  to  pick  out  other  hawks’  een, 
so  long  as  flocks  of  fat  pigeons  are  wheeling  in  the  air.  To 


sp^ify  the  innumerable  processes  by  which  they  compass  their 
evil  ends  would  be  as  laborious  and  endless  a  task  as  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  the  British  Museum  Catalogue.  Every  minute 
witnesses  the  conception  of  some  new  design,  aaapted  to 
convert  tuum  into  meum.  Before  now,  confiding  dupes  have 
been  induced  to  attach  their  signatures  to  ostensibly  harmless 
documents,  with  the  result  of  ultimately  finding  themselves 
hopelessly  committed  to  the  payment  of  heavy  sums.  Another 
common  trick  is  to  represent  to  such  victims  that  mysterious 
douceurs  have  to  be  given  in  order  to  expedite  whatever  busi¬ 
ness  may  be  in  hand.  Not  Solomon  Pell  in  all  his  glory 
talked  more  familiarly  of  high  legal  functionaries  than  a  cet- 
tain  class  of  petty  attorneys  now  to  be  found  clinging  to  the 
outer  verge  of  the  financial  world.  Unlike  that  romancing 
hero,  however,  they  do  not  stop  at  affected  intimacy  with 
the  Lord  Chancellor.  According  to  their  whispered  state¬ 
ments,  imparted  with  many  a  suggestive  wink,  every 
dignitary  of  the  law  has  his  price.  Give  them  carte 
blanche  in  the  matter  of  expense,  and  they  will  under¬ 
take  to  buy  the  whole  Bench.  In  the  same  way,  if  a  loan  is 
required  from  some  bank  or  financial  association,  it  is  only  to 
be  obtained  by  bribing  the  directors,  manager,  secretary,  and 
every  other  official  connected  with  the  lending  party,  down  to 
the  very  office  boys.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  sums 
given  for  such  purposes  never  reach  their  destination,  although 
the  dupe  remains  firmly  convinced  that  his  money  has  in¬ 
fluenced  people  in  high  station  to  grant  his  desires.  Another 
method  of  turning  a  dishonest  pound  or  two  is  by  needlessly 
multiplying  processes  of  law.  For  instance,  if  the  modem 
Solomon  l*ell  is  entrusted  with  a  claim  against  a  debtor,  he 
will  probably  attack  the  unfortunate  at  common  law,  in  equity, 
and  by  means  of  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy.  In  this  way  costs 
are  tripled,  and  whichever  way  the  case  goes,  the  profits  of 
the  plaiutiif’s  attorney  are  vastly  increased.  This  work  is, 
however,  quite  legitimate  compared  with  some  to  which  these 
industrious  gentlemen  turn  their  hands.  To  spread  abroad 
false  rumours  affecting  the  credit  of  some  established  firm  or 
company  ;  to  aid  in  the  concoction  of  bubble  schemes,  intended  • 
from  the  very  beginning  to  be  wrecked ;  to  appropriate  a 
portion  of  all  monies  passing  through  their  hands ;  to 
sell  their  clients'  interests  whenever  a  reasonably  safe  oppor¬ 
tunity  offers ;  to  act  as  intermediaries  between  usurious  finan¬ 
cial  associations  and  people  pressed  for  ready  cash ;  to  support 
at  general  meetings,  witli  their  presence,  their  eloquence,  and 
their  unblushing  impudence,  directors  of  companies  whose 
shareholders  are  dissatisfied ;  to  bear  witness  to  any  effect  on 
the  side  of  their  patrons — .^uch  are  a  few  of  the  ways  in  which 
the  City  jackal  picks  up  a  living.  To  him  honour  is  a  mere 
scutcheon,”  and  honesty  a  profitable  disguise.  For  him  and 
his  associates  **  hell  has  no  limits,  nor  is  circumscribed  in  one 
self  place ;  ”  where  they  are  “is  hell,  and  where  hell  is  they 
must  ever  be.”  Which  reflection  adds  such  a  fresh  terror  to 
Hades  that  preachers  would  do  well  to  impress  it  upon  their 
congregations. 


REFORM  STRUGGLES. 

I.  — Intboductiox. 

When  the  story  of  Mr.  Carlyle’s  life  is  told,  and  his  influence 
upon  his  time  estimated  in  the  light  of  history,  probably  no 
single  aim  of  his  will  be  found  more  worthy  of  examination 
than  his  resolute  antrtgouism  to  what  in  popular  phraseolo^ 
are  known  as  “  movements.”  It  is  long  since  Mr.  Carl^e 
first  began  to  talk  of  “  nineteenth  century  missions,” 
“movements,”  “impulses,”  “windbags,”  “rubbish,”  of  all 
names  and  kinds ;  and  the  novelty  of  the  idea  has  worn  away, 
if  indeed  the  idea  itself  has  not  become  wearisome  from 
reiteration.  Why,  it  may  be  asked,  should  the  nineteenth 
century  be  especially  selected  for  the  invidious  distinction 
which  the  pen  of  the  most  vigorous  writer  of  the  century  has 
affixed  to  it  ?  Surely  the  assertion  that  it  has  been  most 
unearnest  among  all  the  centuries  will  not  stand  the  test  of 
criticism.  The  century  has,  it  need  not  be  denied,  seen  plenty 
of  unreality,  but  all  the  centuries  saw  unreality  abundantly 
enough,  and  in  what  way  statesmanship  or  literature  is  less 
earnest  or  true  than,  say,  for  instance,  at  the  time  of  the 
Glorious  Restoration,  Mr.  Cailyle  never  yet  has  shown.  In 
truth,  the  nineteenth  century,  with  much  to  lament  and  much 
to  condemn,  has  been  on  the  whole  a  hopeful  century,  struggling 
fairly  and  honestly  to  free  itself  from  the  untruth  and  un¬ 
reality  that  Mr.  Carlyle  abhors.  If  there  is  in  this  century 
more  than  in  others  a  premium  on  mere  facility  of  expression 
bv  pen  or  tongue,  surely  it  is  owing  more  to  the  fact  that  the 
power  of  utterance  has  "been  increased  than  that  man  has  sunk 
deeper  in  depravity.  If  Mr.  Spurgeon  and  Mr.  Beecher  have 
larger  audiences,  and  Mr.  Dickens  a  larger  number  of  readers, 
than  preachers  and  writers  had  aforetime,  the  facilities  of 
locomotion  and  the  improvements  in  the  art  of  printing  have 
something  to  do  with  it.  If  political  or  other  appeals  have 
been  mad^e,  as  no  such  appeals  ever  were  made  nefore  with 
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impunity  to  the  masses  of  the  people,  is  it  not  indeed  a  siprn 
that  steps  of  vast  importance  have  been  taken  in  human  im¬ 
provement  ?  It  would  have  been  lonj^  before  Mr.  Carlyle  had 
grappled  with  intoxication,  prostitution,  the  appalling  ignor¬ 
ance  of  Bethnal  Green,  cf  Kerry,  of  our  intensely  sullering  as 
well  as  sinning  great  towns.  Yet  Mr.  Carlyle  has  done 
his  part,  and  a  great  part  it  has  been,  to  bring  out  young  and 
fresh  life  from  withered  trees.  lie  has  done  indirectly  what 
men  less  gifted  doubtless,  but  not  less  true,  have  been 
doing  directly  to  meet  and  fight  evil  on  its  own 
ground.  He  has  made  literature  nobler  and  braver,  essentially 
less  sycophantic,  more  scornful  of  mere  rank  and  fashion, 
more  regardful  ,of  the  dignity  of  real  worth.  When  his¬ 
tory  sums  up  the  story  of  his  life  this  perhaps  will  be  the 
one  feature  that  will  be  preserved  for  longest  duration.  If 
men  choose  to  write  without  believing  what  they  write,  Mr. 
Carlyle  is  not  to  blame  in  any  way  for  that,  lie  has  the  en- 
duiing  honour  of  taunting,  denouncing,  deriding  with  the 
bitterest  derision,  all  who  would  thus  abuse  the  high  office  of 
teaching  by  the  pen. 

In  noticing  some  of  the  Reform  battles  of  the  century, 
however,  let  us  bear  this  one  fact  in  mind — the  century  has 
not  been  in  any  essential  way  ditferent  from  other  centuries 
so  far  as  the  character  of  human  life  is  concerned.  There  have 
been  true  men  and  false  men,  “  silent  ”  men  and  noisy  men, 
selfish  men  and  men  of  the  most  sublime  self-denial,  preten¬ 
tious  men  and  modest  men — men,  in  short,  with  names  to  live 
and  men  with  names  to  die.  So  W’as  it  in  the  days  of  our 
forefathers,  and  in  the  old  time  before  them.  The  United 
Kingdom  may  be,  ns  Mr.  Carlyle  says,  composed  of  so  many 
millions  of  people,  “  mostly  fools,”  but  at  all  events  the  fools 
and  the  wise  nten  are  alike  endowed  with  the  capacity'  to  sutl’er, 
and  not  a  few  of  the  so-called  fools  are  capable  of  feeling,  with 
an  intensity  which  Mr.  Carlyle  might  scarcely  believe  possible, 
the  mental  wounds  which  often  are  the  deepest  and  the  most 
difficult  to  cure.  Grievous  social  sores  come  to  light  every 
day,  and  demand  what  man  can  do  to  heal.  Weakness  so 
like  to  sin  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the 
other,  but  which  will  be  clearly  distinguished  some  day, 
needs  help,  and  the  help  must  be  that  of  man.  One  part  of  Mr. 
Carlyle’s  teaching  would  be  to  drive  young  men  from  the  very 
work  which  is  most  needed.  They  must  not  be  so  driven. 
There  may  be  chaff  and  rubbish,  but  there  is  sincere  work  too. 
The  question  is  how  to  find  the  true  work,  and  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  false.  Here  we  have  the  great  guide  of  history. 

It  has  been  said  that  upon  the  utter  collapse  of  Chartism, 
with  the  failure  of  the  monster  petition,  the  masses  of  the 
people  chiefly  concerned  “  fell  into  sulks,”  from  which  it  has 
been  difficult  to  allure  them.  It  might  also  be  said  that  when 


they  were  so  allured  they  probably  might  have  seen,  but  did  not 
see,  that  much  for  which  they  had  struggled  had  been  virtually 
gai  ned,  and  that  the  opprobrium  that  had  attached  to  the 
advocacy  had  been  outlived.  A  day  came  when  the  earnest¬ 
ness  and  worth  of  some  of  these’old  pioneersof  the  free  expression 
of  thought  were  freely  admitted  by  the  successors  of  men  who 
once  shuddered  at  the  name  of  Chartist.  The  Radical  shoe¬ 
maker  of  the  village  passed  by  some  sort  of  political  or  social 
legerdemain  from  the  democratic  club-room  to  the  platform, 
where  he  became  petted  by  dignitaries  of  the  Church  and  by 
peers  of  the  realm.  The  schoolmaster  abroad  did  wonders  in 
this  respect.  The  large  towms,  ba tiled  for  the  time  by  pocket 
boroughs,  and  treated  to  rough  usage,  as  at  Hunt’s  meeting  at 
Manchester,  soon  began  to  find  their  feet  again,  and  to  know 


object 


for  a  time  an  impetus  that  nothing  seemed  capable  of  with¬ 
standing.  Then  there  was  the  reaction.  Men  could  not  live 
at  high  pressure.  Some  of  the  more  ardent  politicians  who 
hud  won  many  battles  thought  they  had  done  enough  ;  that 
they  were  justified  in  passing  their  remaining  years  in  peace. 
Younger  men  again,  of  the  same  political  breed,  had  found 
their  way  into  active  business  life,  till  at  last  political  prin¬ 
ciple  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  many  advocates  of  the  first 
order  prominently  before  the  public.  Creeds  once  stem,  pointed, 
and  to  the  last  degree  uncompromising,  have  become  adapted 
to  drawing-rooms,  and  smoothed  away  to  meet  the  test  of 
clubs  from  which  the  life  of  political  action  has  been  elimi¬ 
nated.  Who  knows  or  cares  now  for  the  opinion  of  the  Re¬ 
form  ClubP  What  constituency  worthy  of  the  name  waits 
for  a  Reform  Club  nominee  P  But  then  what  constituency, 
either,  is  in  as  grim  earnest  on  any  political  subject  as  a  few 
are  on  the  opening  up  of  new  trade  routes  to  Yunan  or  Yarkund? 
It  is  said  that  the  age  has  become  practicsl,  and  so  far  the 
ago  may  congratulate  itself.  The  “  practical  ”  deputations 
that  wait  on  Prime  Ministers  and  Home  Secretaries  represent 
many  commendable  interests.  Not  a  word  here  written  is 
directed  against  them.  But  what  really  has  come  of  the 


earnest  impulses  of  a  quarter  of  a  centu^  ago  ?  Where  is 
manly  robustness  of  language,  which  flattered  nobody  P 


"peak  or  write  in  Cobbett’s  style  would  now  ba  vulgar.  A 
Radical  in  the  House  of  Commons  is  expected  to  preface  every 
ecclesiastical  motion,  for  instance,  with  an  acknowledgment  of 
the  transcendent  merit  of  every  Bishop  and  clergy  man,  and  to 
admit  that  the  House  of  Lords  stands  in  its  own  right  unassailed 
and  unassailable.  It  was  not  always  so,  but  the  reverse.  That 
we  have  gained  by  the  change  is  by  no  means  clear.  A  vote 
of  no  confidence  even,  would,  in  the  present  Parliament,  be 
prefaced  by  an  elaborate  disavowal  of  any,  even  the  remotest, 
wish  to  censure  or  annoy,  or  even  inconvenience  those  against 
whom  it  naturally  would  be  directed.  Out  of  the  House  the 
puzzled  tradesman  or  workman  finds  that  his  once  outspoken 
journal  has  become  “  toned  down  ;  ”  that  the  Bishop  holds  his 
head  more  loftily,  that  the  vicar  affects  a  more  brusque  supe¬ 
riority  ;  that  the  Dissenting  minister  has  become  purely  theolo¬ 
gical  or  literary,  and  has  given  up  his  old  manly  antagonism, 
and  never  seems  so  happy  as  when  complimenting  the  rector 
or  agreeing  with  the  lord  of  the  manor  on  some  point  of 
ecclesiastical  architecture.  How  is  it?  Our  people  are  as 
strong  as  ever.  Send  them  into  the  backwoods  of  Australia, 
or  on  an  Indian  geographical  survey,  or  an  Arctic  expedition, 
and  their  courage  and  endurance  will  rank  with  the  best. 
Why  is  it  that  the  moral  stamina  seems  so  utterly  dead  or 
sleeping  ?  Surely  when  a  young  man  admits  that  he  cares 
nothing  for  politics  he  acknowledges  a  low  order  of  citizenship. 
Upon  that  from  which  he  turns  away,  the  wellbeing  of  future 
times  depends ;  and  it  is  not  pleasant  to  hear  an  admission  of 
carelessness  on  such  subjects.  He  may  be  (/onservative  in 
even  Eldon’s  sense,  and  still  be  a  good  citizen.  It  is  the 
apathy  that  is  so  lamentable ;  and  whether  the  cause  is  in 
the  Press  or  the  pulpit,  in  the  advance  of  material  prosperity, 
or  in  a  variety  of  causes,  the  fact  can  hardly  be  doubted.  And 
yet  the  nation,  with  all  this,  has  within  it  the  elements  of 
earnestness,  which  will  appear  in  due  time. 

Perhaps  there  never  was  a  nation  whose  history  showed 
more  clearly  the  gradual  and  shmdy,  though  often  inter¬ 
rupted,  progress  of  strong  nationality.  Magna  Charts 
may  be  said  to  have  been  won  on  the  very  threshold  of  our 
second  great  nationhood.  John  Wicklift'at  an  early  period  set 
on  foot  a  defiance  of  ecclesiastical  domination,  and  the  spirit 
died  no  more.  The  wars  against  France  and  Spain,  unjust  and 
cruel  as  they  often  were,  had  the  one  good  eftect  of  keeping  up 
the  nation’s  heart.  Drake  did  not  singe  the  King  of  Spain’s 
beard  for  nothing,  though  he  often  did  so  against  all  law. 
In  this  respect,  too,  William’s  and  Marlborough’s  cam¬ 
paigns  had  an  incontestable  value,  and  the  men  of  the 
Commonwealth  had  showed  what  could  be  done  by  the  sword 
when  all  else  proved  useless.  At  the  accession  of  the  Hano¬ 
verian  family  a  sense  of  national  importance  had  come  into 
being.  The  nation  was  perceiving  for  the  first  time  that  it,  and 
not  the  Court,  or  the  so-called  Upper  Ten,  formed  England. 
The  same  generation  that  had  killed  a  king,  and  then  called  it 
a  martyrdom,  had  found  it  necessary  to  expel  another  king 
of  the  same  race.  The  spell  of  ages  had  been  broken.  In  her 
foreign  policy,  too,  England  had  at  intervals  asserted  her  place 
with  such  grim  decision,  such  grave  purpose,  as  to  influence  the 
history  of  the  world.  So  far  Mr.  Carlyle  is  right.  There  had 
been  grave,  grim  centuries.  The  eighteenth,  however,  was 
to  England  the  opening  up  of  new  ground,  although  the  century 
was  far  on  before  the  most  crucial  event  in  it  transpired — 
the  Independence  of  America.  The  Divine  Right  nonsense  of 
men  like  I'ilmer  and  Brady  had  long  been  exploded ;  the 
people  had  seen  cause  to  believe  that  there  was  no  essential 
connection  between  their  freedom  and  Royal  concession  ;  that 
somehow  freedom  and  nationality  went  together,  not  as  a 
privilege  or  a  concession  but  as  a  right.  Yet  the  accession  of 
the  House  of  Hanover  found  prerogative  terribly  strong,  and 
determined  not  to  lose  a  foot  of  ground.  The  success  of  the 
Americans  settled  that  question  in  a  rough  wholesome  way, 
and  the  victories  lately  commemorated  over  the  Atlautic  are  our 
victories  ns  well  ns  those  of  America.  When  George  HI.  was 
beaten  by  Washington,  kingly  prerogative  received  a  fatal  blow, 
because,  unlike  the  case  of  the  Commonwealth,  reaction  was  now 
impossible.  Then,  England,  too,  began  in  earnest  her  battles 
for  freedom,  and  perhaps  half  a  centu^  of  popular  agitation 
had  been  saved — half  a  century  of  what  Mr.  Carlyle,  not  always 
inapnropriately,  terms  “  wind  ”  and  “  chafl’”  had  been  averted 
— when  a  new  phenomenon  burst  into  being  in  the  French 
Revolution  of  1793 — a  fresh  starting-point  as  well  as  a  dread¬ 
fully  retarding  agency,  so  far  as  English  freedom  was  concerned. 
The  great  French  War  may  in  a  vital  sense  be  termed  the 
pivot  upon  which  revolves  the  modern  history  of  England.  To 
consider  a  social  or  political  question  independent  of  the 
subsidies,  the  battles,  and  the  treaties  from  1790  to  1815,  were 
to  misunderstand  the  real  gist  of  any  such  question.  The  war 
enabled  Ministers  to  be  high-handed,  rendered  the  people  now 
furious,  now  exultant,  now  servile,  often  demoralised  in 
millions,  while  potently  earnest  in  units  and  tens.  In  fact,  no 
thought  sprang  into  being  to  excite  the  minds  of  men  without 
some  close  connection  with  the  French  War. 
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SHIRLEY  BROOKS. 

Wit  and  Humour.  (Poems  from  Punch.)  By  Shirl  ey  Brooks. 

London  :  Bradbury,  Agnew,  and  Co. 

Wit  has  been  at  once  exemplified  and  defined  by  a 
comparison  to  a  spark  from  a  grindstone — the  casual 
brilliance  of  a  mind  in  constant  activity.  The  late  Mr. 
Shirley  Brooks’  jocosity  misses  correspondence  with 
this  definition  in  every  particular.  It  is  not  casual,  it 
is  not  brilliant ;  it  is  not  even  the  product  of  mental 
activity  in  the  sense  required  by  the  definition,  which 
contemplates  a  spontaneous  and  almost  unconscious,  not 
a  sedulous  and  professional,  expenditure  of  intellectual 
energy.  As  a  manufacturer  of  jokes,  Mr.  Brooks  did 
admirably ;  but  it  would  be  impossible  to  shut  our  eyes 
to  the  purely  mechanical  nature  of  his  performances, 
even  if  we  did  not  know  them  to  have  been  executed 
systematically,  week  after  week,  in  the  interest  of  the 
lucrative  literary  property  to  which  the  writer  had 
mortgaged  his  brains.  It  was  otherwise  with  Jerrold, 
Thackeray,  and  the  other  founders  of  Punch.  In  their 
hands,  in  the  first  days  of  the  periodical  at  least.  Punch 
represented  a  genuine  literary  impulse,  an  actual 
exuberance  of  satirical  power  which  imperiously  claimed 
an  outlet.  In  Athenian  times  the  upshot  would 
have  been  a  comedy  which  would  have  been  acted 
once  for  all,  and  have  imposed  no  obligation  on 
the  authors  to  follow  it  up.  In  modem  days 
this  need  of  utterance  finds  vent  in  a  periodical, 
which  creates  a  copyright,  which  becomes  a  means  of 
subsistence,  which  makes  as  serious  demands  upon  the 
intellectual  powers  as  the  bar  or  the  pulpit,  and  turns 
wits  by  nature  into  wits  by  trade.  Thackeray  and 
Jerrold  had  made  the  public  laugh  in  spite  of  itself ;  the 
public,  by  simply  buying  their  writings,  turned  the 
tables  upon  them,  and  compelled  them,  or  at  least  their 
successors,  to  perpetual  laughter  when  gravity  would 
often  have  been  more  to  their  taste. 

Mr.  Shirley  Brooks,  at  all  events,  was  made  for  better 
things  than  to  spend  his  life  in  afiecting  the  reputation 
of  a  funny  fellow.  He  possessed  some  wit  and  much 
humour,  and  would  have  turned  these  endowments  to 
better  account  had  the  exigencies  of  his  literary  calling 
allowed  him  to  imitate  the  cautious  economy  of  Sir 
Hudibras.  His  Sunday  garments  were  worn  all  the 
week ;  his  field  was  never  suffered  to  lie  fallow.  It  says 
much  for  the  vigour  and  versatility  of  his  mind  that  his 
jocular  vein  should,  under  such  circumstances,  have  been 
so  nearly  perennial,  that  so  few  of  his  innumerable 
attempts  to  amuse  should  have  been  absolutely  insipid, 
that  his  writings  should  exhibit  so  much  of  manly 
sense  and  so  little  of  empty  jingling  and  mere  posture 
making.  He  may  frequently  be  flat,  but  he  is  rarely 
foolish.  Some  few  pieces  have  really  an  almost  classic 
finish  ;  the  following  epigram  is  an  instance  : — 

THE  CIPHERING  BOY. 

James  Howard  Harris,  Earl  of  Malmesbury,  was  Foreign  Minister 
in  Lord  Derby’s  Cabinet. 

“  I  cannot  print,”  said  meek  Lord  Mam, 

.  “  All  the  despatches  you  apply  for. 

For  mortally  afraid  I  am 

Lest  foreigners  find  out  our  cipher.” 

That  fear  comes  late,  ’tis  past  a  doubt. 

Ask  at  Vienna,  Lisbon,  Paris, 

Long  since  they’ve  found  our  Cipher  out, 

And  know  his  name’s  James  Howard  Harris. 

This  is  neat  as  well  as  smart.  There  is  rich  humour 
combined  with  dry  sarcasm  in  the  ballad  on  Prince 
Albert’s  little  girl’s  adventure  with  her  father’s  Field- 
Marshal’s  baton,  and  a  real  geniality  in  the  “  Sturgeon’s 
Elegy  on  the.  Porpoise.”  The  verses  put  from  time  to 
time  into  the  mouths  of  Lord  Russell,  the  Pope,  and 
other  public  personages,  are  always  spirited,  and  gene¬ 
rally  fiiirly  in  keeping  with  the  position  and  character 


of  the  speakers,  but  trite  and  too  palpably  reflective  of 
the  superficial  feeling  of  the  day.  The  circumstances 
under  which  Mr.  Brooks’s  effusions  were  produced  were 
notoriously  most  unfavourable  to  the  independence  and 
fearlessness  which  are  absolutely  essential  to  the  suc¬ 
cessful  exercise  of  satiric  powers.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
trace  even  in  this  miniature  selection  a  discordance 
between  the  nature  and  genuine  affinities  of  the  man 
and  the  policy  dictated  by  the  interests  and  antecedents 
of  his  journal.  The  representative  of  Jerrold,  he  had  in¬ 
herited  Liberal  traditions  which  he  could  not  disregard, 
but  his  political  and  literary  bent  were  quite  the  other 
way.  Liberals  fight  with  rapiers,  Tories  with  clubs. 
Mr.  Brooks’s  humour  has  no  affinity  to  the  causticity 
of  Jerrold  or  the  incisiveness  of  Fonblanque,  but  was  of 
the  broad  rollicking  kind  which,  had  it  but  been  more 
potent,  would  have  suited  Blackwood  or  John  Bull  in 
their  palmy  days.  Tory  humour  has  its  place  and  jus¬ 
tification  quite  as  much  as  Liberal  humour,  but  its  jus¬ 
tification  depends  upon  its  place,  and  Mr.  Brooks’s 
anomalous  position  as  the  Conservative  conductor  of  a 
Liberal  journal,  however  sincere  his  own  estimate  of 
his  Liberality,  sufficiently  explains  the  total  decay  of 
Punches  moral  influence  during  his  connection  with  it. 
There  can  be  no  such  influence  without  earnestness  ;  no 
earnestness  without  conviction;  and  no  practically 
efficient  conviction  where  principle  is  systematically 
subordinated  to  interest.  Mr.  Brooks’s  facility  in 
adapting  his  harp  to  any  tune  is  illustrated  by  the 
elegies  with  which,  in  deference  to  public  expectation, 
he  and  his  staff  were,  as  the  latter  still  are,  ready,  upon 
the  demise  of  any  public  notoriety,  from  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston  down  to  Tom  Sayers.  Their  dreariness  and 
vapidity  become  only  more  apparent  when  at  last  we 
find  Mr.  Brooks  rendering  a  tribute  which  he  really 
thinks  due,  and  evincing  truth  and  feeling  in  a  chant 
for  “  Giulia  Grisi  ”  : — 

Nay,  no  elegies  nor  dirges  ! 

Let  thy  name  recall  the  surges. 

Waves  of  song  whose  magic  play 
Swept  our  very  souls  away : 

And  the  memories  of  the  days 
When  to  name  thee  was  to  praise ; 

Visions  of  a  queenly  grace, 

Glowings  of  a  radiant  fiice. 

Perfect  brow — we  deemed  it  proud 
When ’t  wore  the  thunder-cloud ; 

Yet  a  brow  might  softly  rest 
On  a  gladdened  lover’s  breast. 

Were  thy  song  a  Passion-gush, 

Were  it  Hatred’s  torrent-rush, 

Were  it  burst  of  quivering  woe. 

Or  a  sorrow  soft  and  low. 

Were  it  Mischief’s  harmless  wiles. 

Or  wild  Mirth  and  sparkling  smiles. 

Art’s  High  Priestess !  at  her  shrine 
Ne’er  was  truer  guard  than  thine. 

Were  it  Love  or  were  it  Hate, 

It  was  thine,  and  it  was  great: 

Glorious  Woman — like  to  thee 
We  have  seen  not,  nor  shall  see — 

Lost  the  Love,  the  Hate,  the  Mirth. 

*  «  «  * 

Light  upon  thee  lie  the  earth ! 

The  parody  of  Tennyson’s  Arthurian  Idylls  is  also 
very  good,  and  manifests  literary  taste  and  insight, 
as  well  as  humour.  Mr.  Brooks  might  safely  have  dis¬ 
dained  the  career  of  professional  jester,  which  fortune 
thrust  upon  him,  and  which  would  have  crippled  and 
enervated  much  more  considerable  powers.  A  selection 
from  his  prose  contributions  to  Punch  would  do  him 
more  justice,  prose  being  much  more  favourable  than 
verse  to  the  discursive  character  of  his  humour,  which 
usually  aimed  at  broad  effects.  Some  of  his  impersona¬ 
tions,  such  as  the  “  Naggletons,”  betray  a  genuine 
dramatic  talent,  which  might  under  more  favourable 
circumstances  have  enriched  the  too  scanty  repertory  of 
the  English  comic  stage. 
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not  physically  adapted  for  mountain  climbing.  In 
the  first  place,  he  appears  to  have  ridden  nearly 
every  yard  of  the  journey,  sometimes  slung  in  a 
canvas  bag,  called  a  “dandy,”  borne  by  a  couple  of 
men,  sometimes  on  mules,  frequently  on  ponies,  and 
now  and  then  on  tame  yaks.  Whatever  betided,  and 
were  the  road  ever  so  rough,  walk  he  would  not.  But 
a  more  convincing  proof  of  his  natural  incapacity  for 
mountaineering  may  be  found  in  the  remark  that  “  there 
is  nothing  like  slow  difficult  travelling  for  enabling  one 
to  appreciate  the  scenery.”  This  is  undoubtedly  true. 
Among  Europeans  in  the  Himalayas  it  is  a  common 
saying  that  stout  people  see  a  great  deal  more  of 
the  scenery  than  thin  folks,  owing  to  their  habit  of 
halting  very  frequently  when  ascending  the  hill-sides 
to  —  admire  the  view.  Another  indication  pointing 
towards  the  same  conclusion  is  that,  when  Mr.  Wilson 
reached  Nako,  a  village  only  some  12,000  feet  above 
the  sea  level,  he  experienced  a  strange  sense  of  suffoca¬ 
tion  and  faintness,  or,  as  he  poetically  describes  the 
feeling,  “  just  as  if  the  spirit  were  about  to  flit  from 
the  body.”  Anyone  who  ever  ran  a  quarter  of  a  mile  at 
full  speed  when  out  of  training  will  at  once  recognise 
these  symptoms  as  much  the  same  as  his  own.  Our 
author  also,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  pluck,  committed 
indiscretions  from  which  more  cautious  travellers  would 
certainly  have  abstained.  Thus  he  says : — 

One  starts  on  these  early  mountain  journeys  in  great  spirits 
after  drinking  about  a  quart  of  fresh  milk  ;  but  after  three  or  four 
hours,  when  the  rays  of  the  sun  have  begun  to  make  themselves 
felt,  and  there  has  been  a  certain  amount  of  going  down  into  per¬ 
pendicular  gorges  and  climbing  painfully  up  the  other  side  of  them, 
our  spirits  begin  to  flag. 

No  wonder.  Even  the  most  adamantine  constitution 
would  succumb  to  a  course  of  treatment  admirably 
calculated  to  convert  those  undergoing  it  into  human 
churns.  But  besides  being  out  of  condition  and  im¬ 
properly  dieted  for  mountaineering,  he  was  in  bad 
health,  a  circumstance  that  naturally  increased  the 
difficulties  of  the  road.  He  relates  how,  on  leaving 
Simla,  a  certain  local  celebrity  politely  said,  “  Yon  will 
get  eaten  up,”  although  whether  by  mosquitoes  or  snow 
bears  is  not  mentioned.  Perhaps,  however,  the  gentle 
prophet  in  question  may  have  intended  to  signify,  in 
metaphorical  language,  that  Mr.  Wilson  would  be  com¬ 
pletely  devoured  by  fatigue.  If  so,  the  air  of  the 
Himalayas  would  appear  to  sharpen  the  prophetic 
faculty  amazingly.  Also  that  of  the  imagination. 
Otherwise  how  could  the  author  write  the  following : — 

It  was  passing  strange  to  And  the  inorganic  world  thus  antici¬ 
pating,  on  so  gigantic  a  scale,  some  of  the  loftiest  efforts  of  human 
art ;  and  it  is  far  from  unlikely  that  the  builders  of  the  Taj  and  of 
the  Pearl  Mosque  at  Agra  only  embodied  in  marble  a  dream  of  the 
snow  of  the  Himalaya  or  of  the  Hindu  Kush. 

As  the  said  “  builders  ”  are  believed  by  those  who 
have  given  the  deepest  attention  to  the  matter  to  have 
been  either  Florentines  or  Byzantines,  they  can  scarcely 
have  wandered  among  the  distant  snows  of  Thibet  and 
Turkestan.  But  our  author  is  evidently  one  who  hopes 
all  things,  believes  all  things,  and,  if  we  may  credit  him, 
fears  nothing !  In  spite  of  ill-health,  quarts  of  milk, 
and  adipose  tissue,  he  put  faith  in  himself,  and  the 
mountains,  if  not  exactly  moved,  were  conquered.  When 
crossing  a  valley  of  glaciers  the  saddle  he  was  bestriding 
suddenly  slipped  forwards  on  the  pony’s  neck,  and 
death  opened  wide  his  arms.  But  Mr.  Wilson  did  not 
lose  his  nerve  even  in  this  appalling  moment.  A  “  pre¬ 
servative  instinct  ”  enabled  him  to  throw  himself  off,  and 
another  touch  of  the  same  intuition  made  him  catch  the 
pony  by  the  mane  and  pull  it  down  to  the  ground.  So, 
thanks  to  presence  of  mind,  coupled  with  great  muscular 
strength — for  it  is  not  given  to  every  man  to  pull  down 
and  hold  on  the  ground  stout  hill  ponies — Mr.  Wilson 
was  saved  to  write  this  book.  Regarding  his  capacity 
of  belief,  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  he  apparently  credits 
the  existence  of  wild  camels  in  the  forests  to  the  east  of 
Yarkand  because  he  heard  native  rumours  to  that  effect. 
As  he  considers  “  the  subject  worthy  of  investigation 
from  a  scientific  point  of  view,”  perhaps  we  may  be 
allowed  to  add  a  few  other  animals  to  his  list.  If 


THE  ABODE  OF  SNOW. 

The  Abode  of  Snow.  By  Andrew  Wilson.  London  and  Edin¬ 
burgh  :  William  Blackwood  and  Sons. 

It  is  something  nowadays  to  come  across  a  book  of 
travels  stamped  with  even  a  moderate  impress  of 
veracity.  Since  the  appearance  of  the  notorious  work 
in  which  a  certain  pseudo-captain  delineated  the 
natural  features  of  Papua  from  his  own  prolific  imagi¬ 
nation,  reviewers  have  eyed  with  suspicion  every  new 

- .  5.  Those 

The  Abode  of  Snow’  falls  may 
Although  Mr. 

•  1 

hills  of  considerable  height,  he  never  chanced 


publication  affecting  to  describe  foreign  parts, 
into  whose  hands  ‘  The  Abode  of 
read  it  without  any  such  misgivings, 

Wilson,  like  the  redoubtable  Captain  Lawson,  wandered 
among 

upon  a  rival  of  the  apocryphal  Mount  Hercules,  or 
ascended  20,000  odd  feet  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours. 
Indeed,  the  chief  fault  of  the  author  is  that  his  ad¬ 
ventures  are  nearly  certain  to  appear  somewhat  common¬ 
place  to  those  w’ho  have  visited  the  scenes  he  describes. 
Not  so,  however,  in  his  own  eyes.  From  the  moment 
of  leaving  Simla  until  arrival  in  Cashmere — or  the 
“  Valley  of  Roses  ”  as  he  insists  on  styling  it — he 
was  lost  in  astonishment  no  less  at  the  grandeur  and 
sublimity  of  the  scenery  than  at  his  own  unparalleled 
courage  and  fortitude  ii'  braving  such  terrific  dangers. 
To  the  reader  it  will  appear  as  if  Mr.  Wilson  incessantly 
chaunted  a  refrain  of  “  What  the  deuce  am  I  doing  in 
this  galley  ?  ”  from  the  Sutledge  to  the  Jhelum.  In 
the  middle  of  some  glacier,  as  on  the  top  of  each  lofty 
pass,  he  strikes  an  attitude,  and  begs  the  universe  to 
observe  his  astonishing  heroism.  Even  in  less  difficult 
places  the  same  tendency  becomes  manifest.  Thus  he 
expatiates  on  the  dangers  of  the  hill-road  from  Simla 
through  Narganda  and  Kotgurh  to  Thibet,  and  cites 
many  instances  of  accidents  in  proof  of  the  statement. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  said  road  is  remarkably  safe, 
being  of  fair  width  and  moderate  incline,  so  that 
all  a  tmveller  has  to  guard  against  is  somnam¬ 
bulism  if  walking,  or  a  shying  horse  when  rid¬ 
ing.  No  doubt  several  people  have  met  with  their 
deaths,  owing  to  being  precipitated  over  the  edge  of  the 
road  by  nervous  or  restive  horses.  But  this  fact  tells 
more  against  themselves  for  selecting  such  animals  than 
against  the  road  itself,  along  which  the  present  reviewer 
has  travelled  after  dark,  with  nothing  but  faint  star¬ 
light  to  guide  his  footsteps.  But  Mr.  Wilson  has  a 
peculiar  knack  of  seeing  exceptional  pluck  in  the  most 
ordinary  circumstances  of  life.  Thus  ho  says  of  Lord 
Northbrook — “  I  may  also  note  the  Viceroy’s  habit  of 
walking  about  unguarded,  accompanied  by  a  single 
friend,  and  have  heard  of  his  being  seen  alone  with  his 
son,  or  some  other  youth,  after  dark,  close  to  the  Ganges 
near  Barrack  pore.”  Now  as  Barrackporo  is  as  safe  as 
Fleet  Street  would  be  without  vehicular  traffic,  wo  fail 
to  see  much  courage  in  the  feat.  However,  as  this 
courage  may  spring  from  dullness  of  perception,  we 
will  pass  on  to  where  ^Ir.  Wilson  found  himself  on  a 
rough  footpath  in  Bussahir.  It  was  an  unpleasant  sort 
of  track,  certainly,  and  none  the  better  inasmuch  as  the 
traveller  happened  to  bo  unwell.  But  his  undaunted  soul 
quailed  not.  Although  he  takes  an  entire  chapter  to  relate 
the  perils  of  that  day,  he  appears  to  have  rather  enjoyed 
them  than  otherwise.  For  after  describing  its  horrors 
in  language  which  must  make  everyone  shiver  who  has 
not  journeyed  that  way,  ho  adds  complacently,  “  it  was 
not  the  danger  of  this  path  which  made  it  frightful  to 
mo ;  that  only  made  it  interesting  and  served  as  a  stimu¬ 
lus.”  When  the  reviewer  was  a  child  ho  was  once  taken 
to  see  a  melodrama,  chiefly  made  up  of  battle,  murder, 
and  sudden  death.  On  coming  away  ho  was  asked 
what  made  him  so  pale  and  trembling  ;  was  ho  fright¬ 
ened  ?  Oh  no ;  not  in  the  slightest.  But  he  wanted 
to  go  and  fight  those  bad  men  who  killed  the  beautiful 
young  lady,  and,  for  the  rest  of  it,  he  rather  thought  ho 
had  the  ague.  Odd  to  say,  Mr.  W  ilson  was  laid  up  for 
some  weeks  after  passing  over  that  stimulating  and  in¬ 
teresting  bit  of  road.  Perhaps  he,  too,  fell  a  victim 
to  ague.  From  certain  facts  he  mentions  it 
may  perhaps  bo  allowable  to  infer  that  ho  is 
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Tumours  prevalent  in  Little  Thibet  are  to  be  cre¬ 
dited,  the  unicorn  exists  in  Kafiristan,  white  lions  be¬ 
yond  the  Kiarakorum,  wild  rams  as  big  as  horses  north  of 
the  Pangong  Lake,  and  “  djinns,”  or  evil  spirits,  with  long 
teeth  and  shaggy  hair,  in  the  mountains  generally. 
Every  intelligent  hill-man,  with  a  palm  itching  for 
■backsheesh,  keeps  a  whole  herd  of  such  animals  grazing 
on  his  imagination  for  the  behoof  of  the  credulous.  Nor 
can  anyone  absolutely  deny  the  assertion  of  their  ex¬ 
istence.  For  all  that  is  known,  they  and  other  fearful 
wildfowl  may  be  realities.  The  only  odd  thing  about 
the  matter  is  that  no  evidence  of  the  fact  has  been 
found,  although  many  years  ago  that  ardent  sportsman 
and  indefatigable  traveller.  Colonel,  then  Lieutenant, 
Peyton,  did  his  best  to  secure  specimens  of  such  natural 
phenomena  during  his  twelve  months  sojourn  in  Cash- 
mere  territory.  However,  if  Mr.  Wilson  declares  that 
wild  camels  exist,  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  fe^jt.  For  he  is  evidently  not  “the 
sort  of  man  ”  to  be  doubted  with  impunity  by  a 
humble  reviewer.  Although  not  exactly  a  first- 
rate  climber  of  material  mountains,  in  intellectual  as¬ 
cents  he  is  equal  to  any  height.  Thus  with  the 
modesty  characteristic  of  true  greatness  he  casually 
mentions  that  his  view  of  organic  life  “  is  the  same  as 
that  of  all  great  thinkers  of  the  earth.”  Gautuma 
Buddha  believed  life  worthless ;  so  does  Mr.  Wilson. 
Hence  the  latter  is  a  modem  Buddha,  although  he 
appears  to  have  taken  reasonable  care  of  his  “  worthless 
life  ”  when  plodding  through  the  Himalayas.  Again, 
when  speaking  contemptuously  of  the  results  of  philo¬ 
logical  research, ‘he  lays  it  down  as  a  dictum  that  “  such 
matters  are  often  as  well  treated  by  men  of  general 
knowledge  and  large  capacity  of  thought  as  by  the 
devotees  of  some  particular  branch  of  knowledge.”  In 
other  words,  Mr.  Andrew  Wilson  is  as  capable  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  philology  as  those  who  have  devoted  a  lifetime 
to  the  study.  As  a  proof  of  this  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  he  discovered  a  branch  of  the  Scotch  High¬ 
landers  living  in  Zanskar.  There  could  be  no 
doubt  about  the  relationship.  “  The  sound  of 
their  language,  the  brooches  which  fasten  their  plaids, 
the  varieties  of  tartan  which  their  woollen  clothes 
present,  and  even  the  features  of  the  people,”  were  the 
same.  Nor  does  Mr.  Wilson  find  the  slightest  difficulty 
in  explaining  how  a  Scotch  colony  contrived  to  settle  in 
the  Himalayas  some  thousand  or  two  thousand  years 
ago.  “  There  is  nothing  improbable,”  he  thinks,  “  in 
the  supposition  that  a  particular  Himalayan  tribe,  of 
mixed  Aryan  and  Turanian  blood,  speaking  a  mixed 
language  which  became  almost  Aryan  as  they  advanced, 
but  preserving  especially  the  local  names  of  their  Tibetan 
birthplace,  with  some  peculiarities  of  dress  and  custom, 
may  have  pushed  their  way  along  the  “  Strong  Girdle 
of  the  Earth  to  the  islands  (if  they  were  then  islands) 
of  the  Western  Sea.”  After  accepting  this  marvellous 
migration  as  “  not  improbable,”  the  reader  will  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  more  feats  of  mental  digestion.  Among  other 
tough  morsels  subsequently  served  up  by  the  author,  we 
will  mention  but  two.  When  marching  through  the  hills 
towards  Serinuggur  he  saw  “  half-a-dozen  coolies  resting 
to  groan  under  the  weight  of  a  24-pounder  gun.”  No 
wonder,  seeing  that  the  weight  of  such  a  cannon  is 
somewhere  about  a  ton.  As  the  prosaic  ensign  said, 
after  reading  through  Major  Gahagan’s  adventures 
until  he  came  to  the  part  where  that  muscular  hero 
carries  a  dead  elephant  on  his  back  up-hill,  “  Really, 
now,  I  can  scarcely  believe  that,  unless  it  was  a  very 
young  one.”  So  -with  our  author’s  24-pounder. 
It  must  either  have  been  “a  very  young  one,”  or  he 
labours  under  the  belief  that  a  gun  of  the  sort  weighs 
only  twenty-four  pounds.  Another  assertion  likely  to 
be  called  in  question  by.  people  acquainted  with  Cash- 
mere  is  “  that  the  women  who  survive  to  old  age .  have 
an  aristocratic  appearance,  which  would  attract  atten¬ 
tion  in  the  courts  of  Europe.”  We  are  not  intimately 
acquainted  with  these  latter  resorts,  but  in  former  times 
we  knew  something  of  Cashmere,  and  in  those  days  the 
old  ladies  of  that  country  were  the  ugliest  witches  ever 
seen  in  mortal  form.  However,  perhaps  they,  and  24- 


pounders,  and  IVIaharajah  Runbeer  Singh — who  used  to 
be  a  consummate  scoundrel — have  changed  since  our 
time.  So  also  we  have  feasted  at  Ali  Musjid,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Khyber,  in  company  with  many  English 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  without  being  in  the  least  con¬ 
scious  of  heroism.  But  then  we  had  not  before  us  the 
task  ^  of  writing  a  book  about  commonplace  travels  in 
the  Ercles  vein.  That  certainly  makes  an*  immense 
difference. 


ITALIAN  LIGHTS  AND  SHADOWS. 

Soho,  Italia  ;  or ^  Italian  Lights  and  Shadows,  By  Charles  W. 

Heckethom.  In  Two  "Volumes.  London :  Tinsley.  1875. 

A  French  critic,  endowed  with  greater  charity  or  for¬ 
bearance  than  most  of  his  kind,  once  said,  “  Tous  lea 
styles  sont  bons  hormis  I’ennuyeux.”  It  doubtless  was 
never  reserved  to  him  to  have  to  wade  through  pages  of 
pretentious  sciolism,  streaked  with  flashes  of  dullness 
which  the  author  mistook  for  wit.  He  might,  in  that 
case,  have  discovered  other  exceptions  to  the  liberal 
standard  which  he  proposes.  As  we  wearily  turned 
over  the  leaves  of  Mr.  Heckethorn’s  book  we  were  at 
first  disposed  to  think  that  nothing  could  be  worse  than 
his  manner,  but  experience  showed  as  we  read  on  that 
it  was  if  possible  outdone  by  his  matter.  It  has  happily 
been  seldom  our  fate  to  meet  with  two  volumes  of  such 
arrant  bookmaking,  written  without  purpose  and  pub¬ 
lished  without  excuse,  as  those  which  appear  under  the 
alluring  title  of  *  Roba  d’ltalia.’  The  outrage  done, 
by  the  plagiarism  of  a  popular  title,  to  Mr.  Story’s 
attractive  and  sparkling  sketches  of  Roman  life  is 
neither  atoned  for,  nor,  as  we  think,  adequately  ex¬ 
plained.  On  the  other  hand,  anyone  endowed  with 
less  egregious  vanity  and  self-complacency  than  Mr. 
Heckethom  would  have  avoided  suggesting  a  com¬ 
parison  between  the  best  work  on  Italian  manners  and  the 
worst.  But  delicacy  and  tact  are  not,  to  judge  from  the 
book  before  us,  the  distinguishing  features  of  Mr.  Hecke¬ 
thorn’s  character,  although  he  on  more  than  one  occa¬ 
sion  sets  up  his  individual  judgment  as  the  true  criterion 
by  which  the  habits  and  feelings  of  the  world  should  be 
judged.  In  his  modesty  he  would  pronounce  absolutely 
depraved  and  immoral  any  nation  whose  actions  were 
not  in  perfect  accordance  with  his  own  intuitions,  and 
would  test  the  actions  of  one  race  and  age,  not  merely 
by  comparison  with  those  of  another,  but  by  a  certain 
d  priori  standard  existing,  without  apparent  reason,  in 
the  mind  of  Mr.  C.  W.  Heckethom.  It  is,  however, 
only  fair  that  the  author  should  be  allowed  to  speak  for 
himself  and  of  his  intentions  ;  we  may  see  afterwards 
how  he  has  realised  them. 

My  object  was  to  record  my  own  travelling  experiences,  and  the 
impressions  produced  by  what  I  saw  ;  to  connect  the  dry  and  hard 
details  of  ordinary  guides  with  entertaining  or  romantic  associa¬ 
tions . The  poetic  and  intellectually  epicurean  side  of  Italy 

was  to  form  the  chief  feature  of  my  recollections. 

The  programme  is  perhaps  a  trifle  ambitious,  but  the 
reader  who  manages  to  get  through  the  first  dozen 
pages  of  ‘  Roba  d’ltalia  *  will  find  that  the  author  is  a 
gentleman  who  in  no  respect  thinks  vin  ordinaire 
of  his  mental  powers  and  his  intellectual  attainments. 
He  has  ready  cut-and-dried  theories  of  Art  by  which, 
had  Raffaelle  and  Leonardo  been  able  to  profit,  they 
would  have  bequeathed  to  posterity  far  more  worthy 
evidence  of  their  skill.  He  has  a  religion,  too — of 
a  vague  cliaracter  luckily — of  which  he  is  apparently 
the  sole  depositary,  and  which  is  as  superior  to  Chris¬ 
tianity  in  all  its  forms,  and  to  Paganism  in  all  its 
schools,  as  Mr.  Heckethom  is  superior  to  all  previous 
travellers.  Let  us  see,  however,  how  the  author’s 
modest  programme  is  carried  out.  His  first  stage  on 
the  road  to  Italy  is  Aix-les-Bains,  which  gives  Mr. 
Heckethom  the  opportunity  of  relating,  with  most 
unnecessary  frankness,  the  various  ailments  from  which 
he  suffers,  and  the  miraculous  cure  which  he  at  length 
effected.  But  as  the  sulphur  springs  of  Challes  are  not 
as  yet  placed  on  a  level  with  Du  Barry’s  Revalenta 
Arabica,  unless  Mr.  Heckethom  has  received  a  special 
retainer  to  puff  their  merits,  the  gratuitous  parade  of 
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his  ailments  and  their  treatment  might  with  good  taste 
have  been  omitted. 

The  journey  from  the  Italian  frontier  to  the  capital 
is  passed  over  rapidly  in  a  few  pages,  and  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  very  foolish  squabble  at  the  Custom  House, 
seems  to  have  evoked  nothing  which  could  be  considered 
adapted  to  bring  out  the  “  poetic  ”  or  even  the 
“  intellectually  epicurean  side  of  Italian  life.’*  Life 
in  Rome,  however,  furnishes  our  author  with  an  inex¬ 
haustible  supply  of  second-hand  stories,  more  or  less 
scandalous,  none  of  which  have  even  the  excuse  of 
novelty.  At  times,  in  his  zeal  to  spin  out  a  chapter  to 
what  he  considers  its  necessary  length,  he  ransacks 
second-rate  authorities  for  stupid  legends  of  the  saints, 
and  as  these  are  spiced  with  Mr.  Heckethom’s  own  re¬ 
marks  in  prose  and  verse,  the  labour  of  reading  them 
would  be  more  fitted  to  the  legendary  stoic  than  to  the 
epicurean.  When  he  touches  upon  contemporary  gossip 
Mr.  Heckethom  displays  an  amount  of  bad  taste  and  ill- 
breeding  which  is  absolutely  appalling.  Stories  such  as 
those  about  Prince  Torlonia  and  the  Marquis  Cam- 
pana,  and  others  in  Roman  society,  may  or  may  not  be 
true,  but  it  is  very  certain  that  no  one  with  any  delicacy 
of  mind  would  think  of  printing  them  during  the  life¬ 
time  of  the  persons  concerned.  This  practice  of  vilifying 
everyone  of  whom  he  could  hear  or  invent  a 
damaging  story  seems  to  be  one  of  Mr.  Heckethom’s 
epicurean  treats.  The  example  set  by  the  late  Mr. 
Charles  Greville  has  met  with  only  too  prompt  an 
imitator.  But  Mr.  Greville  could  at  least  allege  in 
extenuation  that  the  principal  personages  in  his  stories 
were  long  since  dead,  and  that  he  could  tell  even  a 
highly-flavoured  story  delicately.  Mr.  Heckethom  has 
neither  excuse,  and  his  vulgar  display  of  vimlence 
against  a  well-known  English  gentleman  at  Nice  (not  a 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  he  states)  is  one 
of  those  outrages  against  common  decency  which  should 
never  have  been  permitted  to  appear  in  print. 

At  Naples  Mr.  Heckethom’s  love  for  the  epicurean 
side  of  Italian  life  leads  him  to  the  Campo  Santo 
Vecchio,  and  ho  describes  it  and  its  ceremonies  as 
something  so  hideous  that  W’e  trust,  for  the  honour  of 
Italy  and  civilisation,  somebody  will  be  able  to  contradict 
the  author’s  statements.  Some  of  the  details  are  so 
horrible  that  wo  think  it  best  to  omit  them ;  but  the 
following  gives  an  idea,  in  Mr.  Heckethorn’s  words,  of 
the  way  in  which  the  poorer  classes  in  Naples  are  in¬ 
terred  in  the  pauper  cemetery  : — 

The  approjich  to  it  is  through  a  long  and  narrow  lane,  bordered 
here  and  there  by  miserable  hovels — a  very  Calvary.  .  .  .  Dingy 
hospital  hearses,  battered  hackney  coaches,  trucks  and  barrows,  here 
bring  their  ghastly  burdens  to  their  final  resting-place.  Men,  and 
more  frequently  women,  carrying  on  their  heads  common  deal  cases, 
the  more  aristocratic  with  hinged  lids,  the  others  without  any 
covering  at  all — for  they  must  do  duty  every  day — may  be  seen 
passing  by  the  inmates  of  the  hovels  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  but 
more  especially  from  throe  to  five  o’clock.  The  cases  contain  dead 
bodies,  sometimes,  if  those  of  infants,  two  or  three,  of  course  all 
bound  for  the  old  burial  ground. 

Let  us  follow’  the  woman  who  carries  a  box  not  much  bigger  than 
a  band-box.  Wo  reach  tho  cemetery,  where  she  deposits  her  burden 
in  one  of  the  niches  in  the  wall.  We  look  into  the  box,  which  is 
without  cover,  and  see  two  infants  perfectly  naked,  one  of  them 
already  growing  black.  We  turn  away  with  a  shudder  and  look 
n)und.  Wo  are  in  a  quadrangular  enclosure  of  great  size ;  but 
here  are  no  chapels  with  architectural  pretensions ;  no  trim  garden- 
plots  full  of  flowers ;  there  are  only  bare  w’ulls.  The  floor  is  of 
stone.  We  notice  at  regular  distances  from  each  other  slabs  with 
three  rings  triangularly  plactnl.  These,  we  are  told  by  one  of  the 
attendants,  each  cover  a  deep  round  pit,  of  which  there  are  366— 
one  for  each  day  of  the  year,  with  an  extra,  one  for  leap  year. 
Every  day  a  pit  is  opened . This  pit,  just  a  year  ago,  re¬ 

ceived  a  number  of  dead  bodies,  which  since  have  been  putrefying 
and  decaying.  Hut  not  altogether  decaying;  for,  oh,  horror!  as  the 
stone  is  removed,  a  portion  of  tho  myriads  of  loathsome  reptiles  — 
dirty  brown  beetles,  small  octopi  with  regard  to  legs,  gigantic 
slugs,  enonnous  centipedes  and  scorpions— that  inhabit  the  pit, 
startled  by  the  unwonted  glare,  crawl,  creep  and  run  out,  inundating 
tho  pavement  on  which  we  stand.  The  two  or  three  attendants  w  ho 
are  employed  to  consign  the  corpses  to  this  ghastly  den  coolly 

stamp  on  the  vennin  with  their  feet . By  this  time  as  many 

corpses  had  arrived  as  were  likely  to  come.  Tho  niches  in  the  high 
walls  surrounding  the  square  held  almost  e;K*h  one  or  two  coffins 
or  rather  shells,  and  the  assistants  began  their  revolting  work.  I 
once  more  looked  down  into  the  pit  which  contained  nothing  but  a 
few  bones;  since  lust  year,  time  and  the  beetles  and  centipedes— for 


no  chemical  of  any  kind  is  used  to  hasten  decomposition — had  don© 
their  work.  And  now  a  shell  was  brought  to  the  edge  of  the 
aperture,  and  the  corpse,  that  of  a  woman  clothed  in  a  chemise 
and  a  pair  of  stockings,  was  lifted  out,  one  assistant  seizing  it  by 
the  head  and  the  other  by  the  feet,  and  down  it  went,  falling  with 
a  soul-harrowing  thud  on  the  stone  floor  below. 

From  Naples  Mr.  Heckethom  travels  to  Venice  with- 
ont  halting  much  by  the  way,  and  at  Venice  we  are 
regaled  with  stories,  more  or  less  authentic,  of  the  rule 
of  the  Doges,  gathered  from  sources  accessible  to  any 
one  curious  about  the  petty  plots  and  scandals  in  which 
they  were  mixed  up.  We  have,  too,  at  Venice,  in  full  de¬ 
tails,  Mr.  Heckethom’s  idea  of  poetic  enjoyment,  which 
seems  to  consist  in  being  rowed  about  in  company  with 
an  organ-grinder,  until  the  latter  is  made  so  helplessly 
drunk  as  to  be  no  longer  able  to  turn  the  handle  of  his 
instrument.  He  is  then  put  on  shore  by  his  patron  and 
left  to  his  fate.  More  entertaining  than  this  episode, 
however,  is  the  naivete  with  which,  without  apparent 
consciousness  of  having  been  befooled,  the  author  re¬ 
lates  how,  when  in  search  for  a  house  at  Venice, 
some  of  the  inhabitants  who  had  discovered  his 
foible  to  be  self-esteem  largely  developed,  addressed  to 
him  a  number  of  hoaxing  letters.  One  or  two  of  those 
which  he  prints  show  that  the  Venetians,  in  addition  to 
a  fine  eye  for  their  neighbour’s  weaknesses,  still  retain 
the  art  of  expressing  themselves  with  grace  and  of 
bantering  with  humour.  Of  Milan  Mr.  Heckethom 
forms  altogether  unfavourable  impressions.  Neither 
Rafiaelle’s  “  Espousals  of  the  Virgin,”  nor  “  La  Scala,” 
nor  the  cigars,  find  favour  in  his  sight,  and  the  only 
apparent  cause  for  this  apparent  spleen  is  that  Mr. 
Heckethorn’s  somewhat  strange  appearance  “  in  a  loose 
nankeen  coat  ”  attracted  the  attention  of  the  habitues 
of  a  cafe  before  which  he  used  to  pass.  “  If  they  had 
known,”  says  our  author,  “  the  contempt  they  inspired 
me  with,  they  might  perhaps  have  been  a  httle  more 
cautious  in  the  expression  of  their  sentiments.”  Would 
it  not  be  as  well  to  take  a  lesson  from  Mr.  Heckethom, 
and  take  leave  of  him  in  somewhat  the  same  spirit  as 
he  did  the  capital  of  Lombardy — “  without  regret.” 
Some,  unfortunately,  are  endowed  with  coarse  and 
mean  minds,  the  result  of  birth,  education,  or  habits ; 
but  that  is  no  reason  why  they  should  offensively  parade 
the  natural  outcome  of  such  minds  before  a  helpless  and 
long-suffering  public.  L.  G.  R. 


MISS  BRADDON’S  LAST  NOVEL. 

Hostages  to  Fortune.  A  Novel.  By  the  Author  of  *  Lady  Audley’s 
Secret,’  &c.  London  :  John  Maxwell  and  Co.  1875. 

The  prolific  writer  whom  we  have  long  known  as. 
Miss  Braddon  displays  a  touching  humility  in  allowing 
her  title-page  to  remind  us  of  the  old  compositions  pro¬ 
duced  when  her  fancy  was  still  dominated  by  the  Vew- 
gaie  Calendar.  She  does  not  wish  the  world  to  forget 
what  she  was  any  more  than  Bendigo  or  Ned  Wright 
seek  to  cast  a  veil  over  their  antecedents.  The  memory 
of  the  past  serves  to  accentuate  the  exalted  beautiea 
and  graces  of  the  present.  There  have  been  premonitory 
symptoms  of  the  blessed  change.  We  have  noticed  in 
one  or  tw'O  recent  novels  an  undercurrent  of  religious 
feeling  mingling  with  tho  old  flood  of  mystery  and 
crime.  Now  tho  moral  revolution  is  complete,  and  all 
the  author’s  sympathies  and  aspirations  are  avowedly 
Anglican  and  ”  idyllic.”  Even  the  villain,  “  the  Roches¬ 
ter  of  the  Stock  Exchange,”  endeavours  to  lure  his 
intended  prey,  !Mrs.  Westray,  by  singing  “  Rock  of 
Ages  ”  and  talking  about  Jeremy  Taylor,  though  “un¬ 
happily  the  rose-hued  light  of  an  earthly  Eden  is  too 
mild  a  tire  to  purify  a  sin-steeped  soul  like  his.”  Mr. 
Whalley  would  here  detect  a  suggestion  of  that  fond 
thing  vainly  invented,  the  Romish  doctrine  of  purga¬ 
tory.  The  moral  of  the  story  is  that  “  Anglican  girls  ” 
are  the  only  means  of  rescuing  individuals  first,  and 
ultimately  by  society,  from  the  evils  of  modem  worldli¬ 
ness  and  scepticism.  Yet  it  seems  but  yesterday  since 
we  caught  ourselves  regretfully  wondering  why  we 
had  never  committed  a  magnificent  crime,  after  reading 
two  of  Miss  Braddon’ s  novels  in  close  succession. 
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f  The  hero,  Herman  Westray,  is  a  literary  man  and  a 
sceptic  of  the  blackest  dye.  Moreover,  he  is  a  prig  with 
very  bad  manners ;  though  perhaps  it  is  unfair  to  judge 
so  superhuman  a  genius  by  ordinary  standards.  During 
an  Eisteddfod  held  at  a  Radnorshire  spa,  where  ho  is 
recruiting  his  wearied  energies,  he  meets  a  very  fair, 
very  devout  Anglican  girl,  immediately  cuts  out  both  a 
clerical  adorer  of  the  “  tame  cat”  type  and  also  the  heir 
to  a  fine  estate,  and  in  due  course  marries.  If  only  his 
wife  had  been  a  good  housekeeper  she  might  have  con¬ 
verted  him  out  of  hand  ;  but  she  manages  so  very  badly 
that  in  two  years  he,  not  without  grave  faults  on  his 
side,  is  heavily  involved.  His  “  hostages  to  fortune,” 
wife  and  one  child,  are  neglected  for  the  society  of  his 
first  love,  Myra  Brandreth,  lessee  of  the  Frivolity 
Theatre.  Myra  had  jilted  him  in  early  life,  but  made 
amends  by  proposing  to  him  just  before  his  marriage, 
when  she  is  politely  but  firmiy  refused.  The  slighted 
beauty  keeps  the  villdin,  Hamilton  Lyndhurst,  who  has 
conceived  a  passion  for  the  heroine,  well  up  to  the  mark, 
and  they  concoct  a  scheme  for  so  compromising  her  as 
to  separate  her  from  her  husband.  A  telegram  stating 
that  her  husband  is  reporting  at  the  scene  of  the 
late  European  war  brings  Editlia  to  a  French  hotel  into 
the  presence  of  Lyndhurst.  The  situation  is  becoming 
delicate  when  Lyndhurst’s  heart  complaint  shows  its 
keen  sense  of  propriety  by  killing  him  outright.  Editha’s 
screams  bring  in  her  husband,  who  has  been  summoned 
by  an  anonymous  telegram  to  witness  the  supposed 
infidelity  of  his  wife.  A  letter  written  for  a  play  had 
been  shown  to  her  as  one  addressed  to  Myra,  so  the 
couple  continue  in  a  state  of  distrust  until  reconciled  by 
a  ileus  ex  machind  in  the  shape  of  “the  tame  cat.” 
Myra’s  share  in  the  infamous  plot  is  discovered  in  time 
to  prevent  her  becoming  the  wife  of  her  constant  lover, 
Lord  Earlswood,  the  owner  of  her  theatre,  and  she  is 
soon  disabled  by  a  paralytic  seizure.  Wickedness  having 
been  duly  punished,  Herman  retires  into  Radnorshire 
and  domestic  felicity.  His  wife  helps  him  with  his  next 
book,  whence  we  may  infer  that  he  is  gradually  veering 
round  to  orthodoxy.  Just  enough  has  been  said  about 
the  framework  of  the  tale  to  show  that  Miss  Braddon’s 
old  taste  for  intrigue  and  for  horrors  is  not  yet  dissipated. 
Nor  has  she  abandoned  such  unregenerate  verbiage  as 
“serviceable  Sangster”  for  umbrella;  “pataga”  for 
cigar ;  “  orange-scented  pekoe  ”  for  tea. 

There  is  one  expression  that  has  caused  us  some  mis¬ 
givings  as  to  the  durability  of  Miss  Braddon’s  conver- 
sion,  namely,  when  she  speaks  of  literary  men  thirsting 
for  “  new  reputation.”  Can  this  newly-developed 
Anglicanism  be  merely  an  artistic  experiment  ?  This 
particular  variety  of  religion  is  well  adapted  for  an 
author  who  has  a  weakness  for  expensive  upholstery, 
which  is  very  apparent  in  the  volumes  l^fore  us. 
Ladies’  toilets,  too,  are  frequently  described  with  fervid 
eloquence  that  sometimes  rises  into  poetry.  •  Indeed, 
we  have  found  one  complete  verse : 

A  golden  serpent  binds  her  chestnut  hair. 

High  Churchmen  are  patrons  of  the  drama,  and,  save 
in  seasons  of  fasting  and  abstinence,  are  very  lenient 
towards  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  this  life ;  but  we 
fancy  that  Miss  Braddon’s  imagination  lingers  rather 
too  fondly  over  that  gorgeous  temple  of  Mammon,  the 
Frivolity  Theatre  and  its  fascinating  lessee,  and  dwells 
with  gusto  on  the  colossal  luxury  and  wickedness  of 
Hamilton  Lyndhurst.  In  fact,  if  her  altered  manner 
fail  to  take  with  the  public,  we  should  not  be  surprised 
to  see  the  forsaken  Newgate  Calendar  again  taken  into 
favour.  As  Miss  Braddon  herself  reminds  us,  “nous  reve- 
nonstoujours  a  nos  premiers  amours.”  Our  candid  opinion 
is  that  ‘Hostages  to  Fortune’  gives  nothing  worth  having 
in  place  of  the  strong  stimulants  the  author  has  gene¬ 
rally  provided  for  her  readers.  No  sustained  motive 
pervades  the  book  and  links  together  the  various  scenes. 
The  padding  is  more  obvious  than  usual.  We  are  told 
that  Editha  has  mind,  yet  she  is  never  made  to  exhibit 
auy.  Herman  has  no  very  distinct  individuality.  Mr. 
Dewrance,  the  “  tame  cat,”  is  introduced  as  if  he  were 
one  of  the  principal  characters,  but  is  speedily  dropped,  j 


only  putting  in  a  fleeting  appearance  once  or  twice.  The 
strong  situations  are  not  made  the  most  of,  nor  are 
they  led  up  to  with  Miss  Braddon’s  old  cunning. 
Honestly,  there  is  considerably  less  strain  after  effect, 
which  moderation  we  ought  to  praise,  no  doubt ;  but 
we  prefer  some  effect,  even  if  forced  and  unnatural,  to 
dull,  commonplace  narrative  garnished  with  the 
smallest  of  small  talk  and  interlarded  with  platitudes 
about  faith  and  petticoat  government.  Herman’s  speech 
in  answer  to  Editha,  when  she  half  consents  to  he  his 
wife,  saying,  “  If  I  thought  your  life  would  be  better 
or  happier,”  is  very  comic. 

“  It  will  be  happier,  better,  brighter,  and  ever  so  much  longer ; 
for  if  you  were  to  reject  me  I  should  make  short  work  of  the 
wretched  remnant  of  my  existence — squander  it  on  riotous  nights, 
turn  it  out  in  a  blaze  of  gas  ;  devote  my  days  to  billiards,  my  nights 
to  tobacco,  sleeplessness,  and  green  tea.” 

A  confession  of  hypothetical  debauchery  calculated  to 
astonish  an  unsophisticated  maiden  considerably;  but 
Editha  does  not  seem  to  mind.  We  are  tempted  to 
transcribe  the  account  of  Myra  Brandreth’s  dressing- 
room  with  its  “  toilet  table,  crowning  wonder  of  all, 
entirely  of  ivory  and  silver,”  one  of  the  gifts  of  Lord 
Earlswood,  which  she  accepts  at  the  expense  of  her 
reputation,  although  she  persists  in  keeping  him  at  a 
respectful  distance.  In  this  course  the  author  seems  to 
see  nothing  reprehensible. 

Is  it  a  slip  or  a  subtle  illustration  of  the  shallowness 
of  scepticism  when  Herman  is  made  to  say  to  Myra, 
when  he  exposes  her  baseness,  “  You,  who  believe  in  no 
God,  who  fear  no  devil  ”  ?  We  think  that  it  is  a  mis¬ 
take.  A  series  of  somewhat  similar  errors  makes  Lord 
Earlswood,  who  is  meant  to  be  a  fool,  say  the  cleverest 
things  in  the  book.  In  fine.  Miss  Braddon  has  bestowed 
little  pains  on  the  arrangement  and  elaboration  of  the 
heterogeneous  materials  she  has  heaped  together,  so 
that  her  work  is  less  artistic,  and  shows  less  of  her 
peculiar  talent,  than  when  she  used  to  devote  herself  to 
the  noble  task  of  anatomising  diabolically  criminal 
natures. 

THE  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  VALLEYS. 

Valleya,  and  their  Relations  to  Fissures^  Fractures,  and  Faults.  By 
G.  H.  Kinahan,  M.B.I.A.,  F.R.G.S.I.,  &c.  Londou :  Triibner 
and  Co.  1875. 

Although  we  have  good  reason  to  be  grateful  for  the 
century  of  brilliant  achievements,  won  by  geology  since 
the  days  of  its  infancy,  when  the  Vulcanists  and 
Neptunists  were  battling  fiercely  around  its  cradle,  one 
cannot  wholly  forbear  envying  the  generations  yet  to 
come,  in  whose  time  this  branch  of  knowledge  will 
assuredly  have  attained,  what  it  still  lacks,  the  dignified 
stability  and  precision  of  an  exact  science. 

In  the  present  day,  geology  strikes  the  impartial  ob¬ 
server  as  a  kind  of  archaic  battle-field  on  which  indivi¬ 
dual  parties  attack  one  another,  and  fight  out  their  own 
special  engagements,  without  any  very  appreciable  result 
on  the  general  whole.  Somewhat  after  this  fashion  of 
individual  action,  Mr.  Kinahan,  of  H.M.  Geological 
Survey  for  Ireland,  has  come  forward  to  establish, 
in  the  face  of  more  generally  accepted  views,  his  opinion 
that  valleys  and  lake  basins  mainly  owe  their  formation 
to  faults,  fissures,  and  joints.  The  work,  in  which  he 
attempts  to  prove  his  hypothesis,  was  begun  some  years 
ago,  and  was  to  have  been  the  joint  production  of  his 
colleague,  the  late  Mr.  J.  L.  Warren,  and  himself ;  but 
in  consequence  of  the  death  of  the  latter  the  task  of 
expounding  their  views  has  devolved  on  Mr.  Kinahan 
alone,  who,  from  his  great  experience  as  a  field  geolo^st, 
has  undoubtedly  enjoyed  the  best  possible  opportunities 
of  making  observations  in  those  parts  of  Ireland  from 
which  he  has  mainly  drawn  his  conclusions.  The  b(wk, 
as  might  be  expected  from  Mr.  Kinahan’s  practical 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  is  full  of  interesting,  facts,  the 
record  of  which  cannot  fail  to  prove  of  use  to  the  geo¬ 
logical  student,  whatever  his  opinions  may  be  in  regard 
to  the  value  of  the  author’s  deductions  from  them,  but, 
unfortunately  for  the  reader,  his  style  is  heavy  and 
dull,  and  his  manner  is  deficient  in  the  clearness  and 
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in  which  valleys  have  been  formed  than  the  still  almost 
unexplored  region  of  the  Mexican  range  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  where  the  renowned  Yosemite  valley  is  begin- 
ning  to  draw  within  the  magic  circle  of  its  geognostic 
wonders  travellers  from  every  part  of  the  world.  No¬ 
where  else  on  the  earth’s  surface  can  river  courses, 
mountain  strikes,  watersheds,  and  valley  lines  be  studied 
in  such  new  and  varied  forms.  The  testimony  of  recent 
European  travellers  appears  fully  to  justify  the  eulogistic 
eloquence  of  Professor  Whitney,  who,  in  his  ‘  Geological 
Reports  for  1870,’  declares  that  each  one  of  the 
numerous  waterfalls  of  the  Yosemite  far  exceeds  in 
force  and  beauty  any  of  the  most  noted  European  falls ; 
while  the  valley  itself,  sunk  4,000  feet  below  the  level 
of  the  surrounding  rocky  plateau,  combines  a  greater 
number  of  geognostic  marvels  than  any  other  region  of 
the  universe.  To  the  exploration  of  the  Yosemite 
valley,  therefore,  geologists  may  possibly  look  with 
some  ground  of  assurance  for  the  solution  of  some  of 
the  numerous  -problems,  for  w^hich  our  more  limited 
fields  of  observation  have  hitherto  failed  to  afford  the 
necessary  materials. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  take  leave  of  Mr.  Kinahan’s 
book  without  admitting  the  value  and  interest  of  many 
of  his  observations.  His  remarks  on  the  practical  effects 
of  cracks  and  shrinkages  on  stones  w’hich  are  to  be  used 
for  building  purposes  are  important,  and  he  deserves  our 
thanks  for  the  service  he  has  done  in  drawing  attention 
to  a  subject  which  has  obviously  not  received  the  notice 
it  deserves.  The  contraction  of  rocks  and  their  different 
capacity  for  imbibing  water,  as  well  as  the  opening  into 
cracks  of  stones  which  have  been  raised  from  the  quarry 
at  various  peiiods,  have  certainly  not,  as  far  as  we 
remember,  been  made  the  subject  of  expeiimental 
inquiry. 


conciseness  indispensable  to  success  in  scientific  demon¬ 
strations. 

Mr.  Kinahan,  like  most  men  with  a  hobby,  tries  to 
prove  a  great  deal  too  much,  and,  not  content  with 
showing  that  faults,  shrinkages,  and  open  joints  may  in 
some  instances  have  given  origin  to  valleys,  he  maintains 
that — 

Bat  for  the  existence  of  faults,  joints,  and  other  shrinkage  fissures, 
rerj  few,  if  any,  valleys  could  have  acquired  their  present  form. 
Those  that  could  be  formed  without  their  aid  are  valleys  due  solely 
to  the  strata  being  bent  into  synclinal  curves.  Such  valleys  may 
exist,  but  they  are  of  very  small  extent  and  of  rare  occurrence. 

Here  his  views  are  diametrically  opposed  to  the  theory 
of  valley  format«ion  in  Ireland,  advanced  by  the  late 
eminent  Director  of  the  Irish  Geological  Survey, 
Joseph  Beete  Jukes,  F.R.S.,  who  asserted  without  quali¬ 
fication  that  “  the  valleys  are  not  connected  with  faults 
or  fissures.”  According  to  him,  “  subaerial  denudation 
had  been  the  principal  cause  of  the  physical  features  of 
the  South  of  Ireland.  All  glens,  ravines,  and  narrow¬ 
winding  valleys,  have  been  excavated  by  either  ice,  or 
rain,  and  rivers ;  ”  and,  lastly,  “  the  internal  forces  of 
disturbance  must  have  ceased  to  act  long  before  the 
present  surface  was  formed.” 

No  more  striking  proof  could  be  afforded  of  the  in- 
secure  grounds  on  which  geologists  still  demand  that 
we  should  accept  speculative  hypotheses  as  established 
theories,  than  the  fact  that  two  men,  who,  through 
training,  position,  experience  and  knowledge,  must  be 
regarded  as  exceptionally  competent  to  form  sound 
opinions,  are  diametrically  opposed  on  a  question  of 
local  geology,  which  both  had  made  an  object  of  special 
study.  As  long  as  a  house  is  divided  against  itself, 
outsiders  cannot  be  expected  to  accept  the  statements  of 
its  members  without  caution  and  reservation.  Mr.  Jukes’ 
authority  stands  too  high  to  bo  disregarded  ;  but  yet  it 
is  hardly  to  bo  denied  that  he,  like  Mr.  Kinahan,  has 
gone  too  far,  and  by  his  sweeping  generalisations  has 
weakened  the  force  of  his  arguments. 

In  some  cases,  no  doubt,  valleys  do  owe  their  origin 
to  fissures,  joints,  or  shrinkages  of  various  kinds,  as  is 
admirably  illustrated  by  the  so-called  “  gulleys”  in  the 
United  States,  which  are,  in  fact,  incipient  valleys,  left 
in  the  condition  of  gorges,  or  fissures,  from  the  absence 
of  contiguous  streams  or  springs  capable  of  supplying 
them  with  the  rush  of  waters  which  would  have  widened 
them  into  broader  and  deeper  openings,  and  converted 
them  into  true  valleys.  Nothing  can  be  more  pic¬ 
turesque  than  these  gulleys  as  they  appear,  for  instance, 
in  the  lake  district  of  New  York  State,  where,  in  the 
midst  of  a  somewhat  monotonous  tract  of  level  land, 
the  traveller  suddenly  finds  himself  on  the  edge  of  a 
deep  and  richly-wooded  gorge,  in  which  the  discovery 
of  a  rich  flora  and  fauna,  often  very  unlike  those  of 
the  upper  world  on  which  he  is  standing,  will  almost 
invariably  reward  his  explorations.  Such  embryonic 
valleys  as  these  have  been  well  described  by  Sir  Charles 
Lyell,  in  his  ‘  Second  Visit  to  the  United  States,’  I84t>, 
when,  in  travelling  through  Georgia  and  Alabama,  he 
saw  “  in  both  those  States  the  commencement  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  valleys  which  twenty  years  ago,  before  the  land 
was  cleared,  had  no  existence.”  In  his  description  of 
the  manner  in  which  cracks  were  formed  and  gradually 
widened  when  the  forest  was  cut  away,  and  the  soil 
exposed  to  the  action  of  sun  and  rain,  we  have  a  graphic 
picture  of  one  tyjx)  of  valley-formation.  It  still  remains, 
however,  for  Mr.  Kinahan  to  prove  that  such  openings 
were  always  made  on  the  lino  of  faults  or  joints ;  for,  if 
not,  the  sub-aerialists  would  certainly  seem  to  have  the 
best  of  the  argument ;  and  although  ho  may  be  perfectly 
justified  in  saying  that  “  alluvial  deposits  frequently 
conceal  the  geological  facts  lying  below  the  surface,’’ 
seeing  is  believing,  and  till  the  author  can  give  better 
evidence  than  that  which  he  now  lays  befoi'e  us,  we 
must  bo  allowed  to  assume  that  subsidence,  erosion,  and 
the  whole  mass  of  what  we  know  as  “  denuding  agents,” 
have  been  able,  without  the  help  of  cracks  and  disloca¬ 
tions,  to  form  valleys. 

No  spot  in  the  world  probably  will  ever  be  found 
more  specially  adapted  for  the  study  of  the  various  ways 


THE  CAMPAIGN  OF  1870-71. 

(Operations  of  the  German  Engineers  and  Technical  Troops  during 
the  Franco- German  War  of  1870-71.  By  Adolph  Goetxo. 
London :  Henry  S.  King  and  Co. 

While  the  technical  details  contained  in  this  authentic 
work  seem  likely  to  prove  valuable  to  the  advanced 
student  of  the  science  of  war,  its  interest  by  no  means 
stops  there.  Those  who  care  to  weigh  the  recorded 
facts -will  find  in  them  the  gravest  indictment  against 
the  corrupt  Government  of  Napoleon  III.  that  has  yet 
been  drawn  up.  Nor  does  the  terrible  bill  lose  force 
from  the  perfect  inadvertence  of  its  framer.  Writing 
as  if  the  whole  campaign  were  a  mere  game,  with  Em¬ 
perors,  Princes,  and  marshals  as  its  principal  pieces, 
Captain  Goetze  contents  himself  with  placing  on  record 
facts  beyond  dispute  bearing  on  the  general  conduct  of 
the  war.  In  cases  where  blunders  were  committed,  he 
drily — almost  too  drily — points  them  out,  without  laying 
the  blame  on  anyone  in  particular.  Looking  at  the 
whole  affair  solely  from  a  military  point  of  view,  it 
matters  not  in  his  eyes  whether  Napoleon  or  Gambetta 
happened  to  bo  in  power.  If  deeds  were  done  that 
ought  not  to  have  been  done,  or  left  undone  that 
ought  to  have  been  done,  the  political  affinities  of 
their  originator  neither  increased  nor  extenuated  the 
fault.  It  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  this  curious  habit 
of  regarding  everything  in  its  military  aspect  in 
order  to  comprehend  the  full  sting  of  the  corroding 
charges  unwittingly  advanced  by  the  author  against 
that  party  of  conspirators  and  speculators  which,  after 
debauching  France  for  so  many  years,  at  last  left  her 
wounded  and  defenceless  to  be  ravished  by  the  foreigner. 
It  being  a  not  uncommon  superstition  among  French 
peasants  that  the  Napoleonic  dynasty  insured  the  glory  of 
Franco,  they  ought  to  read  this  work  in  order  to  see  what 
the  last  Imperial  representative  of  that  line  did  in  that 
way.  With  the  entire  revenues  of  the  perhaps  intrinsi¬ 
cally  richest  country  in  the  world  under  his  absolute  con¬ 
trol,  and  with  the  option  of  commencing  war  at  the 
most  opportune  moment,  two  things  might  have  been 
expected  of  Louis  Napoleon.  In  the  first  place,  every 
fortress  and  fortified  place  in  the  Empire  ought  to  have 
been  maintained  in  a  proper  state  for  defence.  Secondly, 
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no  excuse  could  serve  a  ruler  placed  in  his  position  for 
beginning  hostilities  before  his  forces  were  ready. 
Although  other  shortcomings  might  be  capable  of 
extenuation,  the  French  people  had  absolute  right  to 
look  for  the  full  performance  of  these  two  conditions, 
since  they  were  indissolubly  connected  with  that  promise 
of  glory  which  formed  the  sole  claim  of  the  great 
Corsican  and  his  small  successor  to  sit  on  the  throne  of 
France.  Such  being  the  case,  it  is  interesting  to  learn 
from  an  unprejudiced  observer  like  Captain  Goetze 
what  Napoleon  III.  really  did  in  order  to  insure  the 
glory  of  the  country  that  had  lavished  its  best  gifts  on 
him,  his  family,  and  hungry  followers.  To  begin  with, 
it  will  be  as  well  to  see  what  our  dispassionate 
author  has  to  say  about  the  state  of  the 
fortresses.  That  of  Vitry  surrendered  to  the  advanced 
guard  of  the  4th  German  Cavalry  Division  on  August  25, 
because  “  it  was  not  fully  prepared  for  defence  either 
in  works  or  armament.”  In  this  way,  the  road  to 
Paris  w'as  opened  out  to  the  invader  without  a  blow. 
The  importance  of  this  surrender  may  be  estimated  from 
Captain  Goetze’s  confession,  that  “  had  the  barrier  for¬ 
tresses — Toul,  Vitry,  and  Soissons — held  out  for  a  few 
months  the  army  of  investment  would  have  been  in  a 
very  critical  position.”  So  very  critical,  indeed,  with  its 
chain  of  communications  liable  to  constant  interruption, 
that  we  much  doubt  whether  General  von  Moltke  would 
have  attempted  the  investment.  But  it  may  perhaps 
be  pleaded  that  the  Emperor  never  contemplated  the 
possibility  of  such  rapid  invasion,  believing  that  the 
great  frontier  fortresses  would  keep  the  enemy  at  bay 
until  time  was  gained  to  place  the  internal  ones  in  defensive 
condition.  In  answer  to  this,  it  will  sulBBce  to  show  that 
Metz  was,  if  anything,  in  a  more  shamefully  neglected 
state  even  than  Vitry.  The  forts  furthest  advanced  in 
construction  were  St.  Quintin  and  Plappeville,  but 
neither  they  nor  St.  Julien  and  Quenlen  were  com¬ 
pleted  when  the  war  broke  out,  although  com¬ 
menced  in  1868.  ”  The  armament  was  also  very 

incomplete,”  says  Captain  Goetze,  “  when  the  Ger¬ 
man  troops  appeared  before  Metz,”  while  he  expresses 
an  opinion  that  ”  if  the  heights  of  Point-du-Jour, 
Amanvillers,  Poixe,  Colombey,  Pouilly,  and  St.  Blaise 
had  been  fortified,”  the  investment  of  Metz  could  not 
have  been  carried  out.  That  the  most  important  frontier 
fortress  in  France  was  almost  defenceless  at  the  moment 
chosen  by  the  Emperor  for  going  to  war,  may  also  be 
gathered  from  a  French  report  which  states,  “  it  was 
not  until  the  middle  of  September  that  the  forts  were 
completed  and  prepared  for  any  attack.”  Turning  from 
Metz  to  Montmedy,  we  find  it  stated  that  “  the  lower 
town  was  but  weakly  fortified,  and  quite  incapable  of 
resisting  a  vigorous  attack,”  although  the  place  was  of 
considerable  importance  in  closing  the  Ardennes  railway. 
But  Mezieres,  truthfully  described  by  Captain  Goetze  as 
“  one  of  the  most  important  fortresses  in  the  north-east 
of  France,”  was  in  an  even  more  scandalous  condition. 
Situate  on  the  Meuse,  at  a  spot  giving  command  not 
only  of  that  river  but  of  soveml  high  roads  and  of  four 
railways,  it  was  the  true  point  d.appui  for  any  extensive 
strategical  operations  that  might  have  to  bo  undertaken 
in  defence  of  the  French  second  line.  Such  being  its 
pre-eminent  importance,  this  is  what  our  author  has  to 
say  about  the  state  of  its  defences  at  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities : 

When  the  war  oregan,  the  French  tried  to  increase  the  effective 
strength  of  the  fortress  by  adding  several  temporary  works,  and  by 
improving  the  defences  of  the  town  of  Cbarleville.  .  .  If  they 
had  extended  the  works  so  as  to  occupy  the  northern  and  eastern 
heights  of  Prix,  Francheville,  St.  Laurent,  &c.,  and  had  supplied  the 
additional  guns  by  withdrawing  the  armament  from  the  small 
useless  fortresses  of  Givet  and  Rocroi,  the  fortress  of  Mezieres 
might  have  been  made  so  strong  by  the  autumn  of  1870  that  it 
would  have  been  impossible  either  to  besiege  it,  or  to  invest  it  with 
the  forces  then  at  the  disposal  of  the  Germans. 

In  which  case,  it  would  have  become  of  the  utmost 
consequence  to  the  subsequent  defence  of  the  northern 
portion  of  France  by  General  Faidherbe,  who  was 
terribly  hampered  by  the  want  of  some  such  stronghold. 
About  the  scandalously  neglected  condition  of  Verdun, 
also  of  first  importance  to  the  defence  of  the  line  of  the 


Meuse,  there  can  be  no  question  raised  by  Imperialists, 
since  the  fact  is  recorded  in  their  own  archives.  At  the 
beginning  of  1867  a  committee  reported  that  one  front 
of  the  fortifications  could  be  completely  enfiladed  from 
both  banks  of  the  Meuse,  and  would  be  in  a  very 
perilous  position  if  attacked.  “Nevertheless,”  says 
Captain  Goetze,  with  calm  wonder,  “  little  or  nothing 
had  been  done  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  fortress, 
although  its  importance  was  fully  recognised  by  the 
French.”  It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  similar  instences 
of  fatal  fatuity  on  the  part  of  the  men  who 
then  held  the  destinies  of  France  in  their  hands. 
After  reading  this  book,  it  seems  impossible  to  doubt 
that  the  late  Emperor,  in  spite  of  his  affectation  of 
military  knowledge,  entered  into  war  with  the  most 
powerful  nation  on  the  Continent  without  making  the 
slightest  provision  against  reverses.  With  that  gambler’s 
instinct  which  influenced  all  his  actions,  he  set  every¬ 
thing  on  the  hazard  of  a  die.  If  he  could  manage  to 
defeat  the  German  armies  at  the  outset  of  the  campaign 
all  might  be  well.  If  not,  then  sauve  qui  pent  would  be 
the  only  watchword  of  the  French  Empire.  Contrast 
this  blind  fatalism  with  the  precautions  adopted  by  the 
Germans.  No  sooner  was  there  a  certainty  of  war 
than  orders  were  given  for  placing  every  fortress  in  a 
thoroughly  defensive  condition.  Besides  those  on  the 
coast,  Magdeburg,  Minden,  Wesel,  Cologne,  Coblentz, 
Mayence,  Saarlouis,  and  Rastadt,  w’ere  at  once  fully 
armed,  while  even  the  distant  fortresses  of  Glatz  and 
Neisse  received  a  share  of  attention.  In  fact,  w’hile  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  and  Marshal  Le  Boeuf  appear  to  have 
adopted  every  means  of  converting  their  possible  defeat 
into  overwhelming  disaster,  the  Emperor  William 
and  General  von  Moltke  strained  every  energy  to  limit 
the  results  of  possible  ill-success  at  first  starting. 
Had  the  F'rench  broken  into  Germany  after 
defeating  the  opposing  force,  their  progress  towards 
Berlin  would  have  been  delayed  by  the  necessity  of 
reducing  a  number  of  fully  armed  and  properly 
garrisoned  fortresses.  But  when  the  Germans  burst 
into  France  the  road  to  Paris  virtually  lay  open.  Cer¬ 
tainly  a  grave  indictment  against  a  dynasty  whose  only 
raison  d'etre  was  the  glory  of  France. 

Regarding  the  unreadiness  of  the  French  army  to 
enter  into  immediate  hostilities  after  the  declaration  of 
war,  little  need  here  be  said,  the  fact  having  been  pre¬ 
viously  established  on  irrefragable  authority.  Had 
Louis  Napoleon  been  in  a  position  to  cross  the  frontier 
the  moment  war  was  declared,  the  w’hole  course  of 
events  at  the  outset  of  the  campaign  must  have  been 
changed,  whatever  afterwards  betided.  Whether 
Bavaria  joined  him  or  not,  taking  the  initiative  before 
the  German  forces  were  concentrated  would  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  giving  initial  prestige  to  the  French  army. 
However,  it  is  now  useless  to  enter  into  these  specula¬ 
tions.  Trusting  everything  to  needy  adventurers,  the 
French  Emperor  fell  a  victim  less  to  his  own 
sins,  grave  as  they  undoubtedly  were,  than  to  the 
unscrupulous  trickery  of  his  self-seeking  favourites. 
Perhaps  the  most  baneful  of  these,  both  to  his  master 
and  to  his  country,  was  Marshal  Bazaine.  Uu  Failly, 
the  other  chief  Imperial  protege^  lost  battles  because  he 
was  a  fool ;  Bazaine  because  he  seldom  honestly  tried 
to  win  them.  Of  this  latter  hero  Captain  Goetze  says 
a  few  words  in  that  quiet  impartial  way  of  his  which 
cuts  like  a  knife.  Summing  up  the  situation  at  Metz, 
he  expresses  an  opinion  that,  in  the  early  days  of 
October,  the  Marshal  commanding  might  have  broken 
through  the  investing  army  by  a  bold  and  determined 
effort.  In  which  event  he  might  either  have  chanced  a 
battle,  with  Thionville  for  his  centre,  or  have  crossed 
over  into  the  neutral  territory  of  Luxembourg  and 
Belgium.  By  thus  relieving  Metz  of  the  necessity  of 
feeding  his  army,  he  would  have  enabled  that  fortress 
to  hold  out  .much  longer,  since  its  capitulation  finally 
resulted  more  from  starvation  than  from  the  German 
attack.  But  Bazaine  never  wished  to  break  out.  Even 
the  much-talked-of  sally  on  August  26  appears  to  have 
been  little  more  than  a  pretence  on  his  part,  although 
his  deceived  troops  were  wofully  in  earnest.  Taking 
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a  scientific  view  of  the  affair,  Captain  Goetze  attributes 
the  final  failure  to  the  “  omission  to  make  good  the 
approaches  to  the  bridges  that  had  been  restored,  so 
that  the  columns  had  to  cross  one  another.”  So  “  the 
French  troops  went  sullenly  back  to  their  old  bivouacs,” 
there  remaining  until  another  sham  sally  was  attempted 
on  August  31,  with  of  course  similar  results.  After 
that  matters  were  allowed  to  drift  along  to  their  inevit¬ 
able  conclusion — the  capitulation  of  Metz — when 
173,000  French  soldiers,  burning  to  avenge  their 
country,  were  treacherously  surrendered  to  the  invader 
by  their  own  general.  When  this  dark  page  of  history 
comes  to  be  written  by  an  impartial  pen,  the  trenchant 
facts  recorded  with  such  judicial  dryness  by  Captain 
Goetze  will  be  found  invaluable. 


FRUIT  BETWEEN  THE  LEAVES. 

Fruit  Betwrejt  the  Leaves.  By  Andrew  Wynter,  M.D.,  M.R.C.P. 

In  Two  Volumes.  London  :  Chapman  and  Hall.  1875. 

The  writer  of  these  unpretending  volumes  is  already 
known — and  not  unfavourably — as  a  contributor  to 
various  popular  periodicals  of  articles  of  a  mi.scellaneous 
character — de  omnihis  rebuSj  cumquibusdam  aliis.  Two 
or  three  series  of  these  contributions  have  been  collected 
and  republished ;  and  it  is  no  small  pi*aiso  to  say  that 
the  work  before  us  is  a  worthy  successor  of  such  mis¬ 
cellanies  as  ‘  Curiosities  of  Civilisation  ’  and  ‘  Our  Social 
Bees  ’ — books  with  which  a  largo  and  not  unimportant 
section  of  the  reading  public  are  already  well  acquainted. 
There  are  many  persons  whose  desire  for  what  is  termed 
“general  knowledge  ”  leads  them  to  seek  for  the  literary 
solace  of  their  leisure  in  works  of  a  more  solid  character 
than  the  vapid  novel  of  the  circulating  library,  while 
the  limited  nature  of  that  leisure  or  of  their  own  acquire¬ 
ments  precludes  them  from  diving  deeply  into  the  wells 
of  knowledge.  It  may  be  that  “a  little  learning  is  a 
dangerous  thing,”  or  that  “  ‘  general  knowdedge  *  is  only 
another  name  for  ‘  particular  ignorance.’  ”  But  since  it 
is  not  given  to  everybody  to  be  a  Person  or  a  Newton, 
and  yet  everybody  wishes  to  be  furnished  with  topics 
for  the  daily  conversation  of  civilised  society',  it  is  some¬ 
thing  to  find  a  writer  who,  endeavouring  to  supply  that 
want,  is,  if  not  brilliant,  at  least  not  dull,  and  if  not 
erudite,  is  at  least  not  inaccurate. 

Of  course  a  book  which  consists  for  the  most  part,  if 
not  entirely,  of  articles  reprinted  from  periodicals  of 
diverse  character — ranging  from  the  Edinburgh  Review 
to  Good  Words — and  treating  of  subjects  so  unconnected 
with  each  other  as  the  ly'canthropy  of  the  Middle  Ages 
and  the  dust  contractors  of  the  present  day — is  not  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  systematic  criticism.  There  are,  however, 
one  or  two  faults  to  which  it  is  impossible  for  the  critic 
to  bo  blind.  In  the  first  place,  although  a  strict  classifi¬ 
cation  of  subjects  is  not  fairly  to  be  demanded  in  a  book 
which  is  professedly  a  miscellany,  yet  the  arrangement 
in  these  volumes  is  perhaps  unnecessarily  miscellaneous, 
and  the  articles  appear  in  some  cases  to  have  been  cut 
in  two  or  more  parts  and  distributed  through  the  two 
volumes  at  haphazard.  Thus  at  p.  218  of  vol.  i.  we 
have  a  pajier  on  the  water  supply  of  London,  and  on 
p.  249  of  vol.  ii.  another  on  the  question,  “  Should  our 
water  be  supplied  by  companies  ?  ”  Then  again  on 
page  173  of  vol.  i.  we  are  told  “  How  and  where  toys 
are  made,”  while  we  have  on  p.  118  of  vol.  ii.  an  article 
on  “  Toys  of  the  Day.”  Other  instances  of  this  mosaic 
style  of  arrangement  might  be  adduced  ;  but  the  worst 
fault  of  the  book,  which  is  probably  the  result  of  that 
just  alluded  to,  is  the  strange  repetition  of  not  only  facts 
but  of  phrases  and  even  sentences,  which  is  most  per¬ 
plexing  to  the  reader.  We  quote  one  example  out  of 
several : — 


“  The  Smithfield  Market  Com¬ 
mission  opened  the  eyes  of  the 
public  to  the  frauds  committed  by 
the  meat  salesmen — ay,  and  by  some 
people  higher  placed — that  were 
en«)ugh  to  make  people  shudder. 
Thus,  for  instance,  one  of  the  wit¬ 
nesses  examined  on  the  occasion. 


“In  those  articles  the  door 
is  at  once  opened  to  the 
vilest  adulterations  and  re¬ 
fuse.  Diseased  meat,  it  is 
needless  to  say,  is  largely 
used  in  all  these  prepared 
fooils.  Mr.  Harper,  for  in¬ 
stance,  when  he  was  under 


examination  by  tlie  Smith- 
field  Market  Commissioaen 
in  1850,  made  the  following 
statement  with  respect  to 
diseased  meat: — ‘It  is  pur¬ 
chased  by  soup  shops,  sau¬ 
sage-makers,  &c.,’  ”  and  then 
the  whole  passage  is  quoted 
down  to  “  it  don't  matter 
what  they  died  of.” — ‘Preven¬ 
tive  Medicine,’  voL  ii.,  p.  90. 


speaking  of  diseased  meat,  says: — 

‘  It  is  purchased  by  soup  shops, 
sausage-makers,  the  alamode  beef 
and  meat-pie  shops,  &c.  There  is 
one  soup  shop  doing,  I  believe,  five 
hundred  pounds  a  week  in  diseased 

meat . The  trade  in  diseased 

meat  is  very  alarming,  as  anything 
in  the  shape  of  flesh  can  be  sold  at 
one  penny  per  pound,  or  eightpence 
per  stone.  ...  I  am  certain  that  if 
one  hundred  carcases  of  cows  were 
lying  dead  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
lx)ndon,  I  could  get  them  all  sold 
within  twenty-four  hours — it  don’t 
matter  what  they  died  of.’  ” — ‘  Falsi¬ 
fication  of  our  Food,’  vol.  ii.,  p.  3. 

As  we  Lave  said,  this  sort  of  thing  is  most  perplex¬ 
ing  to  the  reader.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  him  to 
know  at  times  whether  or  no  he  has  read  a  particular 
article  before,  and  unless  he  marks  the  place  with  a 
pencil,  in  the  manner  of  young  ladies  when  going 
through  their  ‘  Mangnall’s  Questions,’ he  will  have  great 
difficulty  in  remembering  where  he  left  off*.  We  are 
very  much  afraid  that  severer  critics  than  ourselves  will 
lay  hold  on  these  blemishes  as  evidence  of  “book¬ 
making  ”  in  its  worst  form  ;  but  for  us,  we  are  prepajned 
to  overlook  them  in  consideration  of  the  work  being 
chatty  and  agreeable,  and  in  an  unpretending  manner 
conveying  a  considerable  amount  of  information  upon  a 
variety  of  interesting  subjects. 

As  might  be  expected  from  the  learned  titles  attached 
to  the  author’s  name  upon  the  title-page,  several  of  the 
papers  are  of  a  medical  or  semi-medical  cliaracter. 
Those  relating  to  our  food  and  drink  are  perhaps  the 
most  interesting,  and  will  perhaps  be  valuable.  To 
popularise  sanitary  information  is  a  work  worthy  of 
anyone  who  has  the  knowledge  and  the  ability  to  do  so. 
The  absolute  loss  to  the  community  by  the  system  of 
adulteration  now  so  much  in  vogue  is  well  pointed  out, 
and  is  a  lesson  we  wish  our  tradesfolk  would  take  to 
heart  for  their  own  sakes  as  well  as  for  ours : — 

Every  tradesman  has  his  trick  ;  thus,  if  the  tea  merchant  falsifies 
his  tea,  the  baker,  in  return,  adulterates  his  bad  fiour  with  alum, 
and  repays  him  with  bad  bread ;  and  the  publican  defrauds  both  of 
them  by  mixing  his  spirits  and  making  up  his  porter.  Thus  an 
enormous  amount  of  roguery  is  expended  in  producing  a  dead  level 
of  fraud,  by  which  no  one  is  a  gainer— indeed,  we  are  all  losers, 
for  fraud  in  food  means  something  more  than  substituting  a  cheap 
fur  a  better  material ;  it  means  the  substitution  of  an  unwholeeoine 
— often  a  poisonous— food  for  that  which  we  depend  upon  to  sustain 
our  strength. — ‘  Falsification  of  Food.’ 

The  doctor  having  made  us  all  as  uncomfortable  as  he 
can  about  our  food,  then  sets  to  work  to  make  as  unliappy 
about  our  wine.  In  “  a  hint  to  port  wine  drinkers  ”  he 
gives  us  some  startling  facts  about  the  manufacture 
of  the  “good  old  Tory  wine;”  such,  for  example,  as 
that  “  whilst  in  18G4  we  received  from  the  Peninsula 
3,344,871  gallons  of  that  wine,  we  sent  there  1,630,304 

gallons  of  alcoholic  spirit . This  reminds  us,”  adds 

Dr.  Wynter,  “  of  the  manner  in  which  we  are  deluded 
in  another  branch  of  trade.  Wo  ship  sprats  in  large 
quantities  to  the  coast  of  Brittany,  and  they  come  back 
to  us  neatly  packed  in  cases  as  sardines  !  ”  Among  all 
the  maxims  tliat  have  been  handed  down  to  us  there  is 
perhaps  none  more  true  than  that  which  teaches  us  that 
“  good  wine  needs  no  bush.”  If  a  man  has  a  dozen  or 
a  hundred  dozen  of  really  good  wine  to  dispose  of  at  a 
fair  price  he  need  not  advertise  it ;  and  if  any  of  our 
readers  should  be  inclined  to  desert  their  old-fashioned 
wine  merchant  for  the  seductive  attractions  of  a  copious 
catalogue  and  fabulously  low  prices,  let  them  read  what 
Dr.  Wynter  has  to  say  upon  the  subject  in  the  paper 
from  which  we  cite  the  following  : — 

The  wine  compounder  is  in  his  way  quite  an  artist.  With  his 
various  ethers  he  compounds,  with  an  ingenuity  worthy  of  a  better 
cause,  the  most  deliciite  flavours  and  even  the  difibrent  ages  of  wine. 
In  this  respect  he  is  like  our  Wardour  Street  picture  dealer, 
who  can  make  you  an  old  master  at  a  day’s  notice.  Of  course  much 
Elbe  water  tempers  the  potency  of  the  potato  spirit,  which  can  be 
sold  in  that  country  at  a  shilling  a  gallon.  This  will  account  for 
the  tempting  descriptions  of  the  Hambro’  sherry  and  the  Elbe 
sherry  advertised  by  some  wine  merchants  as  “  good  sound  wine  ** 
at  twelve  shillings  a  dozen — a  price  at  which  a  good  profit  can  be 
made  both  by  the  wine  merchant  and  the  doctor. 
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Oar  readers  must  not  suppose  that  Dr.  Wynter’s 
Tolumes  are  by  any  means  entirely  made  up  of  “  doctor’s 
stuff”  of  this  sort.  The  fact  appears  to  be  that  he  has 
from  time  to  time  reviewed  su(A  new  books  as  have 
appeared,  and  has  reprinted  the  reviews  without  special 
reference  to  the  books  themselves.  Thus  the  paper  on 
“Were  Wolves”  is  no  doubt  based  upon  Mr.  Baring 
Gould’s  learned  work  upon  that  interesting  but  re¬ 
pulsive  subject.  We  have,  too,  in  these  volumes,  essays 
on  dreams,  hallucinations,  dogs,  cats,  skeletons,  life¬ 
boats,  and  a  variety  of  other  subjects,  all  touched  with 
a  light  hand,  and  forming  a  collection  of  papers  that 
will  serve  to  while  away  many  a  tedious  hour.  It  is 
clearly  impossible  within  our  limits  to  attempt  an  ex¬ 
haustive  criticism  of  such  a  miscellany,  but  we  hope  to 
hear  from  Dr.  Wynter  again,  and  trust  that  in  his  next 
work  ho  will  avoid  the  error  of  “  vain  repetition  ”  which 
we  have  pointed  out,  and  will  attempt  something  more 
nearly  approaching  a  systematic  arrangement  of  his 
pleasantly- written  papers. 

THE  LAW  OF  REAL  PROPERTY. 

Introduction  to  ike  History  of  the  Law  of  Beal  Property.  Bj 
Kenelm  Edward  Digby,  M.A.  Oxford :  Clarendon  Press. 

This  little  book  ip  an  attempt  to  give  a  short  account 
of  the  growth  of  the  English  laws,  as  far  as  they  refer 
to  land,  and  in  doing  so  to  suggest  a  rational  explana¬ 
tion  of  some  of  their  peculiarities.  After  a  somewhat 
hanried  description  of  the  old  Saxon  Law,  or  as  much 
as  is  known  of  it,  and  of  the  effects  of  the  Norman 
Conquest,  there  follows  a  much  fuller  statement  of  the 
Law  of  Real  Property  as  it  was  under  Henry  II.,  and 
again  as  it  was  from  that  period  to  the  time  of  our 
i^glish  Justinian,  Edward  I.  Mr.  Digby  never  fails  to 
quote  his  authorities,  and  he  gives  us  long  extracts  from 
old  charters,  deeds,  and  statutes,  and  from  the  learned 
writings  of  Glanvill  and  Bracton.  Unfortunately,  how¬ 
ever,  these  quotations  are  not  translated ;  but,  being 
left  in  the  Latin — or  still  worse,  the  Norman  French — 
are  comparatively  useless  to  the  general  reader.  We 
are  the  more  astonished  to  find  this  very  unnecessary 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  beginners,  because  it  is  truly 
remarked  in  the  preface  that 

There  is  no  really  elementarj’  work  on  the  English  law  of  real  pro¬ 
perty  adapted  for  students  who  have  not,  and  may  never  have,  any 
pabctical  experience  in  the  working  of  the  law. 

A  book  which  consists  to  a  great  extent  of  law  Latin 
is  certainly  not  the  popular  ideal  of  “  a  really  elemen¬ 
tary  work.”  But  even  if  the  passages  were  translated, 
we  rather  doubt  whether  they  would  repay  the  reader 
the  labour  of  getting  through  them.  Such  writers  as 
Glanvill  and  Bracton  very  probably  filled  up  the  gaps 
in  the  imperfect  system  of  which  they  were  writing 
fipom  the  complete  and  equally  familiar  Roman  Law, 
and  when  we  read  their  elaborate  works  we  can  never 
feel  sure  whether  they  are  telling  us  what  their  own 
law  was,  or  whether,  in  the  absence  of  any  English  law 
on  the  point  under  discussion,  they  are  describing  what 
they  think  it  ought  to  be,  or  would  be,  if  the  Courts 
were  called  upon  to  settle  it.  Mr.  Digby  is  by  no 
means  blind  to  this  danger,  for  he  says,  speaking  of 
Bracton — 

Bis  work  bears  throughout  traces  of  the  influence  of  Roman 
l»w.  Sometimes  he  inserts  (not  always  appropriately)  passages 
of  the  Institutes,  Digest,  or  Code  of  Justinian;  more  often  the 
farm  of  the  passage  is  slightly  altered,  but  the  substance  remains. 

And  although  we  are  told  that  this  is  less  conspicuous 
in  the  extracts  relating  to  the  law  of  land  than  in  other 
parts  of  his  work,  owing  to  the  peculiarities  of  feudal 
tenure,  yet  it  shows  how  very  misleading  it  may  be  to  I 
read  such  writers  as  exponents  of  old  English  law. 
The  Statute  Book  is  of  course  a  safe  authority,  but 
even  there  w'e  have  a  very  small  part  of  the  whole  law, 
far  smaller  in  the  days  of  which  Mr.  Digby  is  writing 
than  it  is  now.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  what  an  ex¬ 
tremely  imperfect  and  even  incorrect  view  we  should 


have  of  any  branch  of  law  at  the  present  moment  if  we 
confined  ourselves  to  the  Statutes  referring  to  it,  and  in 
the  old  days  when  every  modification  of  law  was  not 
made  by  Act  of  Parliament  this  was  far  more  the  case 
than  it  is  now.  For  these  reasons  we  cannot  help  think¬ 
ing  that  our  author  would  have  done  well  if  he  had  kept 
out  of  his  book  altogether  these  large  undigested  lumps 
of  law,  and  had  given  us  instead  a  larger  amount  of  what 
he  considers  the  law  really  w’as  under  which  the  English 
people  were  living  at  the  seveml  periods  of  which  he 
writes.  No  doubt  it  is  a  safe  plan  to  refer  to  authori¬ 
ties,  but  in  a  text- book  which,  if  it  is  to  do  any  good  at 
all,  must  be  taken  on  trust,  the  thing  may  easily  be 
overdone,  and  to  give  such  pages  of  learning  as  we  see 
before  us  is,  we  think,  carrying  it  altogether  too  far. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  book  is  the 
chapter  devoted  to  the  reforms  of  Edward  I.  In 
treating  of  Real  Property  Law  as  it  exists  in  our  own 
time,  Mr.  Digby  falls  into  the  usual  error  of  being  too 
technical.  Many  points  which  seem  capable  of  being 
stated  in  plain  English  are  disguised  in  law  jargon,  and 
there  is  also  an  attempt  to  go  into  details  which  can 
never  be  important  to  unprofessional  students.  The  book, 
however,  contains  much  interesting  matter,  and  is  with¬ 
out  doubt  an  addition  to  the  very  small  number  of  books 
at  present  existing  in  the  English  language  on  scientific 
law. 

NEW  BOOKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS. 

Bachheim,  C.  A.— Schiller’s  Proza.  Vol.  I.  (Crown  8to,  pp.  284.)  Sampson 
Low  and  Co.  2«.  6d. 

Bu6,  Jules. — Le  Cid.  Trag6die  en  Cinq  Actes.  De  P.  Corneille.  (Small  poet  8to, 
pp.  116.)  Hachette  and  Co.  1«. 

Bleckly,  Henry.— Mr.  Goseben’s  Bill.  A  Letter  to  the  Bight  Hon.  B.  Disraeli, 
M.P.  Third  Edition.  Pp.  31.  £.  Stanford.  1«. 

Chambers,  Augusta.— Lalage.  1  vol.  S.  Tinsley.  7i.  M, 

Cherbuliez,  Victor. — Le  Comte  Koztia.  (Crown  8ro,  pp.  376.)  Hachette 
and  Co.  3«.  6d. 

Candole,  H.  J.  V.  de. — Class-Book  of  French  Correspondence.  Vol.  II.  (Small 
8vo,  pp.  136.)  Hachette  and  Co.  2«. 

Damocles.— All  about  Kisses.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  232. )  C.  H.  Clarke.  2«. 

Darqnd,  F.  E.— A  French  Grammar  in  Two  Parts.  Second  Part.  Pp.  lOf. 
Kelfe  Bros.  2«. 

Etymonia. — 1  vol.  8.  Tinsley.  7«.  6d. 

Elliott,  N. — Nellie  Maepherson.  Pp.  186.^  Galashiels :  T.  F.'Brockie. 

Guizot,  M. — History  of  France.  Vol.  IV.  Illustrated.  Translated  by  Robert 
Black,  M.A.  Pp.  626.  Sampson  Low  and  Co.  24s. 

Green,  Mary  Anne  Everett. — Calendar  of  State  Papers  :  Domestic  Scries,  1649- 
1650.  Pp.  700.  Longmans  and  Co.  15«. 

Gatliff,  Charles. — On  Improved  Dwellings.  Pp.  31.  E.  Stanford.  1«. 

Jevons,  W.  Stanley. — Money  and  the  Mechanism  of  Exchange.  (Crown  8vo, 
pp.  342.)  Henry  S.  King  and  Co.  5i. 

Newton,  E.  Talley. — An  Introduction  to  Animal  I’hyslology.  Pp.  176.  Thomas 
Murby.  1*. 

Pearson,  Emma  Maria.— His  Little  Cousin.  3  vols.  B.  Tinsley.  31«.  6</. 
Randolph,  Mrs.— Wild  Hyacinth.  3  vols.  Hurst  and  Blackett.  31«.  M. 

Robson,  John.— First  Greek  Book.  Third  Edition.  Pp.  126.  £.  Stanford.  3«.  6d, 

Scudamore,  Frank  Ives. — The  Day  Dreams  of  a  Sleepless  Man.  (Crown  8vo, 
pp.  264.)  Griffith  and  Farran.  3i.  6<i. 

Switzerland  ami  the  Swiss.  By  an  American  Resident.  Pp.  208.  Thos.  Cook 
and  Son.  4z.  » 

Steward,  G.  8.— Latin  Prose,  for  Junior  Classes,  through  the  English  Language. 
Pp.  153.  Longmans  and  Co.  2«.  6  J. 

Bandars,  W.  Collett. — The  Illustrated  German  Primer.  Pp.  64.  Sampson 
Low  and  Co.  1«. 

Tarver,  Francis.— La  M^tromanie.  ComdJie  par  Piron.  Pp.|150.  Hachette 
and  Co.  D.  6</. 

Tegg,  William.— Laconics.  Pp.  134.  W.  Tcgg  and  Co.  li. 

Winn,  J.  M.“  Materialism.  Pp.  63.  B.  Hardwicke.  2s.  6d. 

NOTES  ON  THE  MAGAZINES. 

The  Fwtnightly  Review  is  amply  redeemed  from  falling 
rather  below  its  usual  mark  by  the  editor’s  grand  article  on  the 
French  Encyclopaedia,”  the  fourth  instalment  of  his  ad¬ 
mirable  essay  on  Diderot.  It  is  not  merely  literary  inter^t 
which  attaches  to  the  subject,  it  is  pregnant  with  social 
and  political  importance,  and  illustrates  n  cardinal  episode  in 
the  development  of  human  thought.  Englishmen  may  read 
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with  a  critical  period  of  our  annals,”  just  as  the  kinM^  and 
queens  in  the  Alexandra  Palace  are  to  teach  the  outlines  of 
English  history  to  Londoners,  he  is  advised  in  a  somewhat 
patronising  tone  to  t^  the  subject  of  Henry  II.  being 

kindly  suggested.  Laureates  are  surely  provided  by  their 
official  position  with  set  subjects  enough.  The  author  of 
Lessons  from  the  Recent  Summer  Mimoeuvres  ”  seems  to 
think  that  we  shall  ere  long  have  the  best  of  all  possible 
armies,  as  is  only  natural  under  the  best  of  all  possible 
Governments.  This  is  the  main  **  lesson ;  ”  another  is  that 
Summer  and  Autumn  Manoeuvres  are  ve^  beneficial  to  the 
forces.  Fraser's  military  article,  “  Our  Military  System  and 
the  National  Debt,”  shows  far  greater  ability  but  is  much  less 
hopeful.  The  gallant  writer  sees  nothing  for  it  but  gdheral 
obligation  to  military  service.  He  argues  with  much  force 
that  Lord  Cardwell’s  plan  of  reorganisation  lacks  the  condi¬ 
tions  requisite  to  make  the  cadre  system  effective. 

Colonel  Chesney,  in  MacmiUanf  gives  the  weight  of  his 
authority  to  the  often  reiterated  opinion  that  “  The  Military 
Future  of  Germany  ”  is  only  threatened  by  the  possible  combi¬ 
nation  of  Russia  and  France.  He  holds  that  even  after  fifteen 
years,  when  the  reorganisation  of  both  the  French  and  Russian 
armies  ought  to  be  complete,  the  strength  of  the  western 
frontier  would  hold  France  in  check  while  Russia  was  being 
vanquished  in  the  ',open  field.  Mr.  Routledge’s  third  instal¬ 
ment  of  Indian  notes  on  “  Commerce  and  Manufactures  ”  is 
full  of  interest.  He  reports  favourably  of  native  enterprise 
and  industry,  and  judiciously  exposes  the  folly  of  allowing 
Lord  ShaftesbuiT,  as  has  been  suggested,  to  make  Hindoos 
Sabbatarians  before  they  are  Christians.  He  pronounces 
strongly  in  favour  of  coolie  emigration  to  Ceylon.  “  Notes 
on  Mr.  Tennyson’s  *  Queen  Mary  ’  ”  is,  on  the  whole,  commen¬ 
datory.  The  drama  is  called  noble,”  while  its  distinctive 
power  “  resides  in  subtle  studies  of  character.”  We  adhere 
to  our  opinion  that  it  is  a  decided  failure. 


with  natural  satisfaction  that  it  was  Francis  Bacon’s  idea  of 
the  systematic  classification  of  knowledge  which  inspired 
Diderot  and  guided  his  hand  throughout.”  The  historical 
aspect  of  the  theme,  including  a  brief  survey  of  previous  enter- 

5 rises  in  the  same  direction,  is  placed  vividly  before  us.  Mr. 

obn  Morley’s  warm  sympatbv  with  the  enthusiasm,  the  con¬ 
stancy,  the  self-sacrifice  of  the  projector  and  his  coadjutors, 
animates  his  narrative  of  their  uopes,  successes,  difficulties, 
and  embarrassments  with  the  genuine  historic  spirit.  His 
critical  sketch  of  the  vast  work  is  a  marvel  of  judicious  selec¬ 
tion  and  co-ordination.  The  representation  of  the  attitude  of 
the  Encyclopaedia  towards  religion  is  embodied  in  calm,  im¬ 
pressive  language,  which  demands  quotation : — 

The  idea  of  miracle  is  sapped  not  by  direct  argnments  but  by  the 
indirect  influences  of  science  and  the  exposition  of  the  successes  of 
scientific  method.  It  was  here  that  the  Encyclopaedia  exerted 
really  destructive  power,  and  it  did  so  in  the  only  way  in  which 
power  of  that  kind  can  be  exerted  either  wisely  or  effectually.  The 
miracle  of  a  divine  revelation,  of  grace,  of  the  mass  began  to  wear 
a  different  look  in  men’s  eyes  as  they  learned  more  of  the  physical 
presses  of  the  universe.  We  should  describe  the  work  of  the 
Encyclopaedia  as  being  to  make  its  readers  lose  their  interest, 
rather  than  their  belief,  in  mysteries.  This  is  the  normal  process 
of  theological  dissolution.  It  unfolded  a  vast  number  of  scientific 
conceptions  in  all  branches  of  human  activity,  a  surprising  series  of 
acquisitions,  a  vivid  panorama  of  victories  won  by  the  ingenuity 
and  travail  of  man.  A  contemplation  of  the  wonders  that  man  had 
wrought  for  himself  replaced  meditation  on  the  wonders  that  were 
alleged  to  have  been  wrought  by  the  gods.  The  latter  were  not  so 
much  denied  by  the  plain  reader  as  they  were  gradually  left  out  of 
sight  and  forgotten.  Diderot  constantly  insists  on  the  propriety, 
the  importance,  the  indispensableness  of  keeping  the  provinces  of 
science  and  philosophy  apart  from  the  province  of  theology.  This 
separation  is  much  sought  in  our  own  day  as  a  means  of  saving 
theology.  Diderot  designed  it  to  save  philosophy.  He  felt  that 
the  distinct  recognition  of  positive  thought  as  supreme  within  the 
widest  limits  then  covered  by  it  would  ultimately  lead  to  the 
banishment  of  theological  thought  to  a  region  of  its  own,  too  distant 
and  too  infertile  for  men  to  weary  themselves  in  pursuit  of  it. 

“  An  American’s  Impressions  of  England  ”  is  an  impartial, 
thoughtful,  and  rather  humorous  article.  It  is  quite  natural 
that  a  visitor,  judging  mainly  by  externals,  should  overrate 
the  stability  of  the  Established  Church,  and  should  fail  to  see 
that  our  “  land  monopolv  is  not  an  economic  evil.”  Mr. 
Horace  White  is  a  genial  and  friendly  critic,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  bis  remarks  will  receive  attention  here  and  in  bis  own 
country.  It  is  to  be  feared  he  will  fail  to  convince  our  railway 
companies  that  their  system  is  susceptible  of  great  improve¬ 
ments.  The  statistical  paper  on  ‘‘  Women  at  the  Swiss 
Universities  ”  offers  unanswerable  arguments  in  favour  of  the 
emancipation  of  the  female  intellect.  It  appears  that,  **  chiefly 
because  female  gymnasiums  (i.e.  schools)  exist  in  Russia,  the 
women  of  that  country  are,”  to  an  especial  degree,  “  capable 
of  holding  their  own  with  men  in  the  study  of  science.” 

Fraser  has  an  article,  of  similar  tendency,  on  “  Ladies  as 
Clerks,”  consisting  principally  of  a  plain  account  of  female 
employment  in  the  Post  Office.  Professor  Newman’s  contri¬ 
bution  “On  National  Universities”  is  of  course  very  valuable. 
He  pronounces  in  favour  of  the  national  as  opposed  to  the 


MR.  CARL  ROSA  S  OPERA  COMPANY. 

The  short  season  of  English  opera  announced  by  Mr.  Carl 
Rosa  was  commenced  on  Saturday,  11th,  with  Mozart’s 
“  Marriage  of  Figaro.”  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  this 
attempt  at  a  revival  of  English  opera  after  many  years  is 
owing  to  a  gentleman  with  a  German  name  and  wifti 
American  antecedents.  It  shows  good  sense  on  the  part  of 
the  manager  that  he  has  not  restricted  himself  to  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  an  imaginary  “  English  school,”  although  his  pro¬ 
gramme  contains  several  works  by  British  composers.  The 
existence  of  an  English  national  development  of  music  we 
have  been  compelled  repeatedly  to  deny  in  these  columns,  and 
a  selfdmposed  restriction  on  the  basis  of  pure  nationalism 
would  at  present  imply  failure,  both  mercantile  and  artistic. 
Mr.  Rosa  justly  considers  English  opera  to  be  synonymous 
vvith  opera  sung  in  the  English  language,  and  it  is  indeed  of 
t^ie  utmost  impoitance  to  accustom  both  singers  and  audiences 
to  an  idiom  which  is  unjustly  considered  to  be  unadapted  to 
musical  purposes. 

For  the  reasons  stated  we  heartily  wished  for  the  success  of 
Mr.  Rosa’s  enterprise,  and  are  now  glad  to  be  able  to  announce 
that  this  success  seems  all  but  secured.  The  performance  of 
“  Figaro  ”  witnessed  by  us  took  place  before  a  crowded  and 
appreciative  audience,  evidently  delighted  at  hearing  the 
familiar  melodies  of  Mozart  wedded  to  words  intelligible  to 
them.  As  regards  the  musical  execution  of  the  work,  we  can, 
upon  the  whole,  express  unqualified  approbation.  Mr.  Carl 
Rosa  is  an  efficient  conductor,  who  keeps  his  band  and  chorus 
in  excellent  order.  The  band,  moreover,  contains  some  of  the 
best  instrumentalists  of  the  metropolis,  and  the  chorus,  if  not 
remarkable  for  the  volume  of  the  sound  emitted,  is  at  least 
always  in  tune,  much  more  than  can  bo  said  of  that  of  the 
Italian  opera. 

Amongst  the  solo  singers  Mr.  Santley  demands  our  first 
attention.  His  return  to  the  operatic  boards  is  in  itself  an 
event  of  some  importance  ;  we  candidly  confess  that  we,  upon 
the  whole,  prefer  to  meet  the  excellent  singer  in  the  concert- 
hall.  Acting  is  not  his  fw'tej  and  his  style  of  singing  lacks 
occasionally  the  strong  dramatic  accent  of  the  stage ;  he  seems 
indeed  unable  to  divest  himself  of  that  reserve  which  the 
oratorio  imposes  on  the  impulse  of  the  singer.  His  Figaro 
was  for  these  reasons  remarkable  more  from  a  vocal  than  from 
a  dramatic  point  of  view.  His  aria  in  the  last  act  Ye  men 
by  passion  blinded”)  was  a  masterpiece  of  vocal  skill,  and  we 
defy  any  stage  in  the  world  to  show  a  voice  more  sonorous 
and  at  the  same  time  pliable  than  that  of  our  English  barytone. 
Apropos  of  the  aria,  we  should  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
purists  to  the  broad  humour  with  which  Mozart  supplements 
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Figaro’s  marital  apprehensions  by  suggestive  bom-passages  in 
the  orchestra.  We  can  imamne  the  yells  of  indignant  criti¬ 
cism  which  a  freak  of  this  kind  would  provoke  if  ventured 
upon  by  any  but  the  great  classical  ”  masters. 

Mdlle.  Ostava  Torriaui’s  Countess  was  laudable  throughout ; 
her  voice  is  rich  and  sympathetic  and  her  intonation  pure,  but 
for  an  occasional  tendency  towards  sharpness.  Miss  Rose 
Hersee  was  a  charming  Susanna ;  her  acting  was  graceful,  her 
singing  artis'.ic.  The  rendering  of  her  air  in  the  last  act  Ah, 
come  nor  linger  more”) — that  pearl  of  melody  in  a  mine  of 
melodious  wealth — was  a  treat  to  listen  to.  The  celebrated 
letter-duet,  however,  between  her  and  the  Countess  requires 
further  polishing.  Miss  Josephine  Yorke  was  a  lively  Cheru- 
bino,  but  she  wants  refinement.  Spanish  pages  educated  at 
the  castle  of  great  noblemen  do  not  rush  about  like  British 
schoolboys.  A  certain  amount  of  grace  ought  to  be  preserved 
even  in  the  wildest  frolics ;  but  the  “  romping  ”  mania  of  Eng¬ 
lish  actors  is  inveterate  and  difficult  to  get  rid  of.  The  cha¬ 
racter  of  Cherubino  exhibits,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other  of 
the  opera,  the  power  of  music  in  raising  the  mind  from  the  real 
to  the  ideal.  In  Beaumarchais,  be  is  rather  an  unpleasant 
outh,  prematurely  amorous  and  full  of  conceit,  but  Mozart 
as  surrounded  him  with  the  magic  of  vague  desire  and  bud¬ 
ding  passion.  We  advise  Miss  Josephine  Yorke  to  reconsider 
her  conception  of  the  part  from  this  point  of  view. 

It  remains  to  add  that  Mr.  Campobello  (Count  Almaviva) 
exhibited  his  beautiful  voice  to  advantage.  The  ensemble 
was  upon  the  whole  satisfactory,  and  better  than  that  usually 
obtained  at  the  Italian  Opera,  -  although  greatly  inferior  to 
what  we  have  witnessed  at  the  performances  of  the  French 
company  at  the  Gaiety.  There  is  room  for  much  improve¬ 
ment,  particularly  as  far  as  the  spoken  dialogue  is  concerned. 
To  sum  up,  we  have  greatly  enjoyed,  and  advise  our  readers  to 
enjoy,  a  performance  of  Mozarrs  immortal  masterpiece  so  cre¬ 
ditable  to  all  concerned  in  it.  We  shall  soon  return  to  the 
further  doings  of  the  English  company,  and  are  particularly 
looking  forward  to  the  promised  performance  of  Cherubim’s 
“  Les  deux  Joum^es.” 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

Very  little  alteration  is  observable  in  the  value  of  money, 
although  during  the  progress  of  the  fortnightly  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  settlement  a  rather  more  animated  demand  prevailed, 
which  had  but  little  effect  on  the  rates  current  for  bills. 
This  temporary  demand  having  subsided,  the  market  has  re¬ 
lapsed  into  its  former  dull  state,  and  at  present  no  signs  are 
discernible  of  any  advance  in  the  Bank  rate.  It  would  require 
a  considerable  increase  in  the  circulation  of  notes  and  drain  on 
the  stores  of  bullion  to  effect  an  improvement,  and  os  regards 
this  latter  eventuality,  even  supposing  Germany  (which  is 
always  put  forward  as  the  great  bugbear)  does  again  come 
here  for  gold  for  coinage  purposes,  which  is  not  unlikely, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  amount  she  will  require  will, 
although  for  the  time  raising  the  outside  market  rates  to  the 
level  of  the  Bank  minimum,  not  be  of  any  great  extent, 
and  will  not  cause  the  same  disturbance  in  financial  centres 
as  it  did  in  the  spring  of  1873.  Money  at  all  the  chief 
Continental  cities  is  considerably  dearer  than  here,  and 
while  a  good  many  foreign  bills  are  finding  their  way  here 
for  discount,  at  the  same  time  investments  are  being  made 
on  English  account  in  Belgium,  Germany,  and  Holland, 
which  tend  to  keep  the  exchanges  at  about  the  same  level. 
There  appears  little  likeliho(^  of  the  requirements  for 
trade  purposes  in  this  country  receiving  any  stimulus 
during  this  autumn,  the  same  want  of  confidence  and  general 
stagnation  existent  for  the  past  few  months  continuing  to 
characterise  the  home  discount  business.  Failures  occur  every 
week,  and  seem  to  be  chiefly  brought  about  by  the  disinclina¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  banks  to  afford  that  accommodation  to 
many  of  their  customers  which  they  have  hitherto  done,  and 
the  consequence  is  that,  new  channels  not  being  available, 
suspension  on  the  part  of  firms  which  are  perhaps  not  in¬ 
herently  sound,  and  still  striving  by  legitimate  traae  to  keep 
their  heads  above  water.  This  excess  of  caution  is  a 
feature  which  exhibits  the  modern  system  of  banking 
in  its  worst  light,  and  in  no  other  department  of  com¬ 
merce  does  a  scare”  appear  to  have  so  much  effect,  and 
be  so  long  lived.  Because  bankers  were  hit  hard,  as  we 
have  said  on  former  occasions,  mainly  through  their  own 
want  of  judgment  and  discretion,  they-  have  flown  now 
to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  are  causing  much  mischief  to 
struggling  traders.  At  the  time  when  the  first  outburst  of 
indignation  at  the  Collie  system  of  business  was  exposed,  it 
was  emphatically  asserted  by  those  most  deeply  interested 
that  examples  would  be  made  of  every  firm  who,  to  a  certain 
extent,  had  been  particeps  ci-imtnis  with  him  in  the  acceptance 
of  his  bills ;  but  reference  week  by  week  to  the  proceedings 
in  the  Bankruptcy  Court  shows  that  now  the  rough^  edge  of 


anger  has  worn  away,  and  banks  have  wiped  off  in  a  lump 
sum  their  losses  last  naif-year,  this  great  moral  determination 
has  flown.  “Liquidation  arrangement”  in  the  majority 
of  cases  appears  to  bo  the  favourite  way  of  proceeding,  the 
debtor  getting  his  discharge,  the  creditors  perhaps  1«.  or  2t.  in 
the  pound,  and  the  former  again  commencing  business,  having 
thus  got  rid,  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner  (to  himself) 
of  an  incubus  of  debt  originally  created  by  either  extreme 
want  of  judgment  or  criminal  participation  in  the  frauds  on 
the  financial  houses.  That  banks  are  making  small  profits  this 
half-year,  and  are  naturally  anxious  to  get  back  all  they  can 
from  the  wreck  of  the  different  estates  to  swell  the. profit  and 
loss  total,  is  well  to  be  believed,  but  it  was  certainly  un-  » 

fortunate  that  such  a  high  moral  tone  should,  in  the  first 
instance,  have  been  assumed,  and  then  ultimately  dwindle 
down  to  a  question  of  salvage.  We  have  no  doubt  the 
directors  of  the  various  large  financial  establishments  deem 
the  course  they  are  now  pursuing  the  best  for  the  interests  of 
their  shareholders;  still  they  should  remember  that  in  the 
event  of  the  recurrence  of  a  similar  collapse  in  the  future, 
little  sympathy  and  much  opprobrium  would  be  their  lot,  owing 
to  their  flinching  from  their  avowed  course  cf  dealing  with 
what  is  euphemistically  termed  the  “Collie  group.” 

The  ways  of  the  Stock  Exchange  are  certainly  manifold, 
and  very  often  devoid  of  either  rhyme  or  reason,  and  no 
better  exemplification  of  this  assertion  is  to  be  found  than  in 
the  decline  of  about  ^  per  cent,  in  Consols  during  the  last 
fortnight.  Could  any  reasonable  or  sane  individual  find  a 
legitimate  cause  for  such  a  fluctuation  P  Money  in  every  pro¬ 
bability  is  likely  to  keep  at  its  present  low  point  for  some 
little  time,  and  this  security  yields  at  its  present  price  about 
3^  per  cent.,  or  rather  more  than  the  interest  received  by  in¬ 
vestors  in  more  than  one  stock  subject  to  extreme  fluctuations 
both  in  price  and  dividend.  On  enquiring  of  those  learned  in 
these  mysterious  variations,  the  answer  is  that  the  markets 
generally  being  dull  Consols  have  fallen  in  sympathy ! 

In  sympathy,  forsooth,  as  if  any  amount  of  dulness 
or  depression  in  the  air  of  Capel  Court  could  affect  the 
due  payment  of  the  interest  in  January  and  July  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  debt  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Were  we  threatened  with 
war  or  revolution  some  little  show  of  reason  for  a  decline 
might  then  be  apparent,  but  under  existing  circumstances  any 
diminution  in  the  value  of  the  most  stable  security  in  the 
world  is  purely  the  result  of  gambling,  and  it  is  by  no  means 
a  laughable  consideration  as  to  whether  some  check  cannot  be 
devised  to  prevent  the  source  of  livelihood  of  many  thousand 
persons  being  made  a  football  for  the  delectation  of  speculators. 

The  example  given  of  this  fluctuation  in  Consols  is  only,  how¬ 
ever,  a  type  on  a  small  scale  of  the  manner  in  which  stocks 
and  shares  are  daily  advanced  or  depreciated  in  value 
without  rhyme  or  reason ;  and  as  we  are  told  that  at  the 
present  time  nearly  the  whole*  of  the  business  done 
in  the  Stock  Exchange  is  confined  to  the  members  of  that 
establishment,  it  is  well  that  the  public  apparently,  for  the 
time,  pay  but  little  attention  to  the  rise  or  mil  in  the  mass  of 
quotations  daily  provided  for  them.  An  era  of  speculation 
will,  however,  at  some  future  date,  be  again  inaugurated,  when 
some  of  the  existing  distrust  arising  from  recent  disclosures  and 
stern  criticism  has  passed  away  with  time,  and  it  will  then 
behove  those  of  the  outside  world  who  are  incautious  enough 
to  dabble  in  this  dangerous,  and  generally  costly,  amusement 
to  be  on  their  guard,  as  another  series  of  baited  hooks  will  be 
offered  to  them,  the  snapping  at  which  will  end  in  the  usual 
result  Since  the  above  was  written  one  or  two  large  joint- 
stock  banks  have  gone  into  the  market,  and  by  purchases  of 
about  half  a  million  of  stock  raised  the  price  to  its  former  leveL 
What  better  commentary  is  needed  to  show  the  trifling  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  regulate  the  quotations  of  even  the  best 
securities  in  the  stock  market ! 

Foreign  stocks  cannot  be  galvanised  into  activity,  and 
though  formidable  lists  of  “  latest  quotations  ”  and  “  business 
done  ”  appear  daily,  the  want  of  life  in  this  market  has  never 
before  been  so  marked.  The  more  speculative  securities  are 
knocked  about  from  day  to  day,  but  those  most  favoured  by 
the  few  investors  who  occasionally  turn  up,  vary  little  in  price. 

French,  United  States,  Russian,  and  Brazilian  have  not  altered 
more  than  fractionally  for  some  months ;  while  since^  the  end 
of  June  Peruvian  have  declined  about  17,  some  descriptions  of 
Turkish  as  much  as  20,  and  Egyptian  3  to  6  per  cent.,  and 
there  is  but  little  doubt,  had  it  not  been  for  the  purchases  of 
these  stocks  made  for  foreign  account,  the  depreciation  woiUd 
have  been  much  greater.  It  is  therefore  not  at  all  likely,  with 
these  facts  before  them,  the  public  will  come  in  to  the  rescue 
of  some  of  the  syndicates  who  are  still  saddled  with  large 
amounts  of  these  risky  and  highly  speculative  stocks.  A  crash 
in  Eastern  finance  must  come  sooner  or^  later,  and  it 
would  be  well  for  the  advisers  of  the  reigning  monaiphs  of 
more  than  one  country  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  to  be  wise  in  time,  and  seek  by  energetic  efforts  to  en- 
tirelv  revise  the  present  system  of  things.  The  past  cannot 
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be  blotted  out,  for  the  debt  remains ;  but  it  is  not  impossible 
to  alter  the  vicious  and  wasteful  extravagance  rampant  through¬ 
out  the  various  departments.  Any  signs  of  a  reform  would  be 
welcomed,  and  probably  lead  to  a  renewal  of  confidence  among 
those  having  money  to  invest ;  but  until  such  occurs,  it  is  not 
probable  that  any  further  amount  is  to  be  obtained  here. 

The  usual  revulsion  from  a  sudden  jump  in  prices  appears  to 
have  commenced  in  railway  stocks,  and  the  advice  tendered 
in  these  columns  weeks  since,  to  avoid  purchasing  at  the  high 
prices  current,  ought  not  to  have  been  thrown  away.  The 
traffic  returns  do  not  come  up  to  expectations,  and  there 
is  no  line  that  can  afford  to  stand  still  in  its  receipts,  more 
capital  having  to  be  paid  on,  and  wages  generally  are  on 
the  increase.  Several  cliques  of  speculators  virtually  con¬ 
trol  the  quotations  of  more  than  one  stock ;  and  as  the 
amount  “  pawned  ”  is  large,  any  rise  in  the  value  of  money 
would  cause  an  entire  alteration  in  prices.  A  great  deal 
of  money  has  been  made  by  large  speculators  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  oi  Stock  Exciiange  business  during  the  last  six 
months,  and  these  individvals  will  be  unwilling  to  lose  any 
part  of  their  gains;  so  it  may  be  concluded  every  effort  will  be 
tried  to  sustain  existing  prices,  or  even,  if  possible,  push  them 
still  higher.  However,  as  we  said  mouths  ago,  railway  stocks 
are  too  high  fur  the  attendant  risks. 

Much  excitement  is  created  by  the  commencement  of  the 
competition  between  the  two  American  telegraph  companies, 
and  it  bids  fair  to  end  in  a  species  of  Kilkenny  cat  warfare  unless 
common  sense  ultimately  prevails,  and  a  fair  and  reasonable 
working  tariff  is  mutually  agreed  upon..  Messages  at  la.  a 
word  to  America  cannot  pay ;  and  as  the  older  company  is 
weighted  with  a  capital  of  seven  millions,  and  the  “  Direct  ” 
with  one  of  a  million  and  a  quarter,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
latter  may  get  the  better  of  the  struggle,  at  any  rate  for  a 
time ;  but  it  is  pretty  certain  that  next  year,  if  the  competition 
at  the  low  rates  be  kept  up,  neither  company  will  retuni  their 
shareholders  5  per  cent.,  and  it  is  therefore  probable  that  the 
end  will  be  an  amalgamation,  with  a  rise  in  the  tariff,  so  that 
the  public,  as  usual,  will  have  to  pay  the  piper. 


OVERLAND  ROUTE  and  SUEZ  CANAL. 

Under  Contract  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Mails  to  the  Mediterranean, 
India,  China,  Japan,  and  Australia.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navi, 
gallon  Company  despatch  their  Steamers  from  Southampton,  viA  the  Sues  Canal, 
every  Thursday,  from  Venice  every  Friday,  and  from  Brindisi,  with  the  Overland 
Mails,  every  Monday. 

Offices — 122  Leadcnball  Street,  E.C.,  and  25  Cockspur  Street,  8.W. 

jyj  IDLAND  RAIL  WAY. 

TOURIST  ARRANGEMENTS,  1875. 

Arrangements  for  the  issue  of  Ist  and  8rd  class  Tourist  Tickets  will  be  in 
force  from  May  16th  to  the  Slst  October,  187.5. 

For  particulars,  see  Time  Tables  and  Programmes  issued  by  the  Company. 
Derby,  May,  1875.  JAMEA  ALLPORT,  General  Manager. 


Q.  R  E  A  T 


NORTHERN  RAILWAY. 

TOURIST  ARRANGEMENTS,  1876. 


Arrangements  for  the  issue  of  1st,  2nd,  and  8rd  class  Tourist  Tickets  will  be 
in  force  fnim  May  16  to  October  31,  187.5. 

For  particulars  see  Time  Tables  and  Programmes  issued  by  the  Company. 
London,  King’s  Cross  Station.  HENRY  OAKLEY,  General  Manager. 


J^ONDON  AND  NORTH-WESTERN  RAILWAY. 

TOURIST  ARRANGEMENTS,  1875. 


Arrangements  for  the  issue  of  Ist,  2nd,  and  3rd  Class  Tourist  Tickets  will  be  in 
force  from  May  16th  to  the  Slst  October,  1875.  For  particulars,  see  Time  Tables 
and  Programmes  issued  by  the  Company. 

O.  FINDLAY. 

Chief  Traffic  Manager’s  Office,  Euston  Station,  1875. 


lARURY  LANE.— Mr.  and  Mrs.  BOUCICAULT  in  the 

-1-^  great  Irish  Drama,  8HAUGHRAUN,  illustrated  with  beautiful  scenery 
by  William  Beverley,  at  7.45  every  evening.  Preceded  by  THE  WHITE  HA'r. 
To  conclude  with  INTRIGUE.  Prices  from  6d.  to  £4  4s.  Doors  open  at  6.30, 
commence  at  7.  Box  Office  open  from  10  till  5  daily. 


rr\\\0  COURSES  OF  LECTURES  ON  MINERALS 

JL  AND  ROCKS  will  be  given  at  KING’S  COLLEGE,  LONDON,  by  Pro- 
fessor  Tennant,  to  which  the  public  are  admitted  on  paying  the  College  fees. 
One  course  on  Wednesday  and  Friday  mornings,  from  9  to  10  o’cl<x:k,  com* 
mencing  Wednesday,  October  6th,  and  terminating  at  Easter,  1876.  The  other 
course  is  given  on  'Thursday  evenings  from  8  to  9.  The  Lectures  are  illustrated 
by  a  very  extensive  collection  of  sitecimens. 

Practical  Instruction  in  Mineralogy  and  Geology  is  given  by  Professor 
Tennant,  F.G.S.,  at  his  residence,  149  Strand,  W.C. 


The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  Manmeripts, 


THE  EXAMINER. 

AN  INDEl’ENDENT  WEEKLY  UEVIEW  OK 

POLITICS,  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 

PnicB  3d. 


CONTENTS  OF  No.  8,628,  SEPTEMBER  11,  1875. 

Notes  and  Comments.  The  Chinese  Difficulty. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  in  India. 

Tlie  Difficulties  in  Turkey.  Soldiers’  Families. 

Mr.  Roebuck  us  a  Radical.  Newgate  Calendar  Re)X)rting. 

Honduras.  Rationalism  at  Cambridge. 

By  Sea  to  Tinibuctoo.  “  Blague.” 


Dilke’s  Papers  of  a  Critic.  Spiritualist  Philosophy. 

Travels  Round  the  World. 

Eglantine.  Our  Sutniner  Migrants.  Tales  of  Foreign  Life. 

Mr.  Farjeon’s  Love’s  Victory, 

Mr.  Henry  Kingsley’s  New  Novel.  The  Italian  Revolution. 

The  Musical  Drama.  Minor  Notice. 


Subscription,  post  free,  15«.  i>cr  annum. 


LONDON:  PUBLISHED  AT  136  STRAND.  W.C. 


IVOTICE.— RO  Y  AL  SCHOOL  OF  MINES, 

JERMYN  STREET,  LONDON. 

Tlie  25th  SESSION  will  begin  on  FRIDAY,  the  Ist  OCTOBER.  Proepectusei 
may  be  had  on  application. 


UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  LONDON. 

SESSION,  1875-6. 

'The  SESSION  of  the  FACULTY  of  MEDICINE  will  commence  on  Monday, 
October  4.  Introductory  Lecture  at  3  p.m.  by  Professor  Corfleld,  M.A.,  M.D. 

The  SESSION  of  the  FACULTY  of  ARTS  and  LAWS  (including  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Fine  Arts)  will  begin  on  'fueaday,  October  5.  Introductory  Lecture 
at  3  P.M.,  by  Prof.  Alex.  W.  B.  Kennedy,  C.B.  Introductory  Lecture  for  the 
Department  of  Fine  Arts  on  the  same  day,  at  4.30  P.M.,  by  Professor  B.  J. 
Poynter,  A.R.A. 

The  SESSION  of  the  FACULTY  of  SCIENCE  (including  the  Department  of 
the  Applied  Sciences)  will  begin  on  Tuesday.  October  6. 

The  SCHOOL  for  BOYS  between  the  ages  of  Seven  and  Sixteen  will  RE-OPEN 
on  Tuesday,  September  21. 

Prospectuses  of  the  various  Departments  of  the  College,  containing  full  infor¬ 
mation  respecting  Cl^^ses,  Fees,  Days,  and  Hours  of  Attendance,  Ac.,  and  Copies 
of  the  Regulations  relating  to  the  Entrance  and  other  Exhibitions,  Scholarships, 
and  ITizes  open  to  Competition  by  Students  of  tlie  several  Faculties,  may  be 
obtained  at  the  Office  of  the  College. 

The  Examination  for  the  Medical  Entrance  Exhibitions,  and  also  that  for  the 
Andrews  Entrance  Prizes  (Faculties  of  Arts  and  Laws  and  of  Science),  uriU  be 
held  at  the  College  on  the  28th  and  29th  of  September. 

The  College  is  close  to  the  Gower  Street  Station  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway, 
and  only  a  few  minutes’  walk  from  the  Termini  of  the  North-Western,  Midland, 
and  Great  Northern  Railways.  JOHN  ROBSON,  B.A., 

August,  1875.  Secretary  to  the  Conncil. 


LAST  URGENT  APPEAL.  AS  THERE  ARE  NO  FUNDS  TO  DEFRAY 
THE  EXPENSE  OP  ADVERTISING. 


CAPTAIN  WILLIAM  HAWTREE  entered  the  Army 

(96th  Regiment  of  Fo<*t),  sa  a  private  in  the  year  1846.  For  good  conduct 
he  was  speedily  raised  to  the  rank  of  sergeant,  and  after  1 1  years’  service  was 
r<>wardod  with  a  commission.  He  held  his  commission  with  untarnished 
reputation  for  14  years,  and  had  become  entitled  to  a  retiring  allow- 
luioe  of  nine  shillings  a  day.  In  April,  1874,  he  was  summarily  dismissed 
from  the  army,  not  only  without  trial,  but  without  any  specific  charge 
against  him,  although  he  has  repeatedly  challenged  investigation.  He 
is  now  perfectly  prepared  to  attest  on  oath  that  he  is  utterly  unconscious  of 
any  official  offence  or  default,  or  of  any  moral  misconduct  whatever  affecting 
his  character  as  a  public  servant  or  os  a  man  of  honour  and  honesty.  All  his 
applications  for  inquiry  or  redress  have  been  either  refused,  without  any  expla¬ 
nation,  or  utterly  unheeded  ;  and  after  28  years’  military  service  he  is  thrown 
upon  the  world  without  iienMon  or  half-pay,  and  with  an  unmerited  stigma  on 
his  name.  (See  Mr.  Torrens’  speeches  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  June  Ist, 
1874,  and  June  4th,  1876.)  He  has  no  wealthy  or  influential  friends.  From  his 
long  service  In  the  army,  it  is  difficult  for  him  to  find  occupation,  and  AID  is 
urgently  solicittHl  towards  raising  altout  £60  to  enable  him  to  purchase  a  horse 
and  cab,  by  which  means  he  hoi)es  to  earn  a  living  for  himself,  his  wife,  and  five 
children,  who  are  reduced  to  actual  want.  Subscriptions  may  be  p.dd  to  Major 
Evans  Bell,  23  Montague  Street,  W.C.,  or  to  James  Beal,  Estp,  20  Regent  Street, 
WaterltH)  Place,  W. 


Subscriptions  Received. 


Col.  Clinton  ..  ., 

..  £1 

0 

0 

Mes^^rs.  Adams  A  Co. 

..  2 

2 

0 

K.  Collins,  I^q.,  M.P. 

..  0 

10 

0 

Captain  Smith 

..  0 

10 

0 

X.  Y,  Z . 

..  1 

1 

0 

Col.  Dawkins  . . 

..  1 

1 

0 

Major  Valla  nee 

..  0 

10 

0 

Mrs.  Chisholm 

..  0 

5 

0 

L.  Surrey 

..  0 

6 

0 

Miss  Waugh . £0  5 

Mrs.  Bell  . 0  6 

Miss  Bell  . 0  5 

^lessrs.  Guscotte  A  Co.  . .  2  2 
Fkimond  Beales,  Esq.  . .  10 

Major  Evans  Bell  ..  ..2  0 

Collected  by  James  Beal,  Esq.  6  2 

G.  W.  Bell,  Esq . 10 

J.  C.  Waugh,  ^q . 0  6 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


A  HAILWAY  ACCIDENT  to  any  particular  person  is  no  doubt  a  (theoretically) 
remote  contingency ;  but  as  it  may  happen  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  very 
next  journey  undertaken,  and  as  the  sum  at  which  it  wiU  be  seen  the  risk 
(in  a  pecuniary  sense)  may  be  extinguished  FOR  LIFE  is  almost  absur^ 
small,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  Insurance  is  AN  OBVIOUS  DUTY 
in  the  case  of  most  travellers. 


Bailway  accident  mutual  assurance 

COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

OFFICES— 42  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.C. 


*  James  Abbiss,  Esq.,  J.P. 
t  Michael  Angelo,  Esq. 

t  John  Brown,  Esq. 
t  C.  W.  C.  Hutton,  Esq.,  J.P. 
t  Arthur  lago.  Esq. 

♦  Andrew  Johnston,  E'‘q.,  J.P. 

t  H.  E.  Knight,  Esq.,  Alderman. 

Railway  Accidents  only. 


*  TRUSTEES  AND  t  DIRBCTOR.a. 


I  t  M.  E.  Marsden,  Esq. 

'  *1  R.  B.  Martin,  Esq.,  M.A.,  P.8.8. 

'  ‘t  Sir  John  Murray,  Bart.  (Chairman). 
I  t  H.  Osborne  White,  Esq. 

'  •  James  White,  Esq. 

t  Major  J.  Copley  Wray, 
i 

Mutual  Assurance  with  Guarantee. 


A  Policy  covering  the  \VHOLE  OF  LIFE  is  Issued  by  the  Company  for  £3, 
insuring  a  sum  of  £l,000  if  killed,  or  a  weekly  allowance  for  total  disablement 
of  £6,  and  £1  1()«,  for  partial  dl.-ablement. 

Table  of  Rates  for  smaller  sums,  and  for  premiums  by  two  instalments. 
Prospectuses,  and  Proposal  Fjrms  free  on  application  to  Mr.  W.  BURR,  F.S.S., 
Managing  Director. 


TMPERIAL  fire  insurance  company  (Estab- 

lished  1803),  1  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. ;  and  16  A  17  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid  up  and  Invested,  £700,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 
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The  birkbeck  building  society’s  annual 

RECEIPTS  EXCEED  FOUR  MILLIONS. 

HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  HOUSE  FOR  TWO  GUINEAS  PER  MONTH, 
finth  immetliate  PosKesaion  and  no  Rent  to  pay. — Apply  at  the  Office  of  the 
Bukbkk  Bc'iLniNO  SociKTT,  2*J  and  80  Southampton  BuildinRS,  Chancery  Lane. 

HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  PLOT  OF  LAND  FOR  FIVE  SHILLINGS 
PER  MONTH. 

With  Immediate  Possession,  either  for  Building  or  Gardening  purposes. — Apply 
at  the  Oflke  of  the  Bihicbeck  Frbkhold  Land  Socigtt,  29  and  80  Southampton 
Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 

HOW  TO  INVEST  YOUR  MONEY  IVITH  SAFETY  AT  £4  PER  CENT. 

INTEREST. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the  Biukbeck  Bank.  All  sums  under  £50  repayable  upon 
iltcaand.  Current  Accounts  opened  similar  to  ordinary  Bankers.  Cheque-txMke 
aapplied.  English  and  Foreign  Stocks  and  Shares  purchased  and  sold, 'and 
Advances  made  thereon. 

Offloe  Honrs  from  10  till  4  ;  on  Mondays  from  10  till  9,  and  on  Saturdays  from 
10  till  2  o’clock. 

A  Pamphlet  containing  full  particulars  may  be  obtained  post-free  on  applica¬ 
tion  to 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 


YTTIIAT  IS  YOUR  OREST  AND  MOTTO  P  A 

'  ~  VALUABLE  INDEX,  containing  the  Crest  and  Mottoes  of  60,000 
dinerent  Families  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  The  result  of  many  years* 
labour.  Nowhere  eL^e  to  be  found.  By  semling  Name  and  County,  with  8a.  6<f., 
a  plain  (Rawing  will  be  sent ;  if  painted  in  Heraldic  Colours,  7$.  Pedigrees 
traced.  The  arms  of  Man  and  Wife  blended.  The  proper  colour  for  Servants’ 
Livery,  what  Buttons  to  be  used,  and  how  the  carriage  should  bo  painted, 
according  to  Heraldic  rules.  Culleton’s  “  Book  of  Family  Crests  and  Mottoes,’* 
4,000  Engravings,  printed  in  colours,  £10  10a.  ;  “  The  Manual  of  Heraldry,”  400 
Engravings,  3j.  6d.,  post  free  by  T.  CULLE’TON,  Genealogist,  25  Cranbourne 
Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C,  The  Heraldic  Library  open  from  ten 
till  four. 

QEAL  ENGRAVING  by  CULLETON.— Crest  Engraved 

on  SoaIs.  llincre.  Book-Plfttea.  Alld  Rtw*!  THaa  for  stAmnlncp  Tvarwkw  7m 


/"lULLETON’S  GUINEA  BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

contains  a  ream  of  the  very  best  Paper  and  600  Envelopes,  all  beautifully 
stamped  with  Crest  and  Motto,  Monogram  or  Address,  and  the  Steel  Die  en¬ 
graved  free  of  charge.  T.  CULLETON,  Die  Sinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
26  Cranbonrae  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 


BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  METHOD 

OK 

PERMANENT  PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOK  ILLUSTRATIONS 
la  THB 

Autotype  printing  process,  adopted  by  the 

Tmstees  of  the  British  Mnseum,  the  Learned  S^eties,  and  the  Leading 

PnblUMTs. 

For  Terms  and  Specimens,  address  SPENCER,  SAWYER,  BIRD  &  CO., 
Autotype  Patentees  and  Printers,  86a  Ratbbone  Pl^,  W. 


Raised  monograms  by  CULLETON.  Quarter 

ream  of  paper  and  125  high-flap  envelopes,  stamped  in  rich  colours,  with 
a  beautiful  monogram,  6<.  No  charge  for  engraving  die.  T.  CULLETON, 
Engraver  to  the  Queen,  and  Die  Sinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  26  Cranbourne 
Street  (corner  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 


C^UL.L.PJrUiN'S  FLiATJiS  for  MAKKIING  LliNEN  require 
^  no  preparation,  and  are  easily  used.  Initial  Plate,  I«. ;  Name  Plates, 
24.  6<f. ;  Set  of  Moveable  Numbers,  2«.  6d. ;  Crest  or  Monogram  Plate,  64. ;  with 
directions,  post  free  for  cash  or  stamps,  by  T.  CULLETON,  26  Cranbourne  Street 
(comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 


THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE 


LONDON  OFFICE  FOR  ADVER’nSEMENTS, 


OIGNET  RINGS  by  CULLETON,  all  18-carat,  Hall 

marked.  The  most  elegant  patterns  in  London.  2,000  to  select  from 
£2  24. ;  £8  84. ;  £4  44. ;  £6  64. ;  £6  I64. ;  very  massive,  £10  IO4. ;  heavy  knuckle¬ 
dusters,  £16  I64.  Send  size  of  finger  by  fitting  a  piece  of  thread,  and  mention 
the  priced  riug  required.  Arms,  Chests,  or  Monogram  engraved  on  the  Rings. 
T.  CULLETON,  Engraver,  25  Craubourae  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lane),  W.C.  _ 

\7ISITING  CARDS  by  CULLETON.— Fifty  best  auality, 

V  24.  8<f.,  post  free,  including  the  engraving  of  copper  plate.  Wedding 


84  FLEET  STREET,  E,C. 


From  tht  “  PALL  MALL  GAZETTE^*  ApHl  29rt,  1872. 

*•  TIIB  TRIBUNE  U  beyond  compare  the  most  influential  Newspaper  in 
Awseriea;  it  is  for  the  United  States  what  our  own  ‘leading  Journal'  is  in 

Engksndr 


V  24.  Zd.,  post  free,  including  the  engraving  of  copper  plate.  Wedding 
Cards,  fifty  each,  fifty  embossed  envelopes  with  maiden  name,  134.  6<f. 
T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  26  Cranbourne  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin's 
Lane),  W.C.  _ _ 

1VTONOGRAMS  and  CRESTS  for  ALBUMS,  STAMPED 

-Lv-L  in  many  colours,  l4.  per  Sheet,  or  Twelve  Sheets  for  94.  The  following 
are  ready : — Two  Sheets  the  Queen  and  Royal  Family,  the  Emperor  and  F^nch 
Nobility,  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  from  1070  to  1870 — the 
Colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  Regimental  and  Navy  Badges,  the 
Dukes,  Marquises,  Earls,  Barons,  and  British  Commoners.  Also  Twelve  Sheets 
Comic  and  Twelve  Sheets  ordinary  Monograms.  Four  Sheets  Illuminated  Flags 
of  Nations.  All  the  crests  are  named.  '  The  whole  series  of  6,000  different  crests 
for  £20.  By  T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  all  the  Royal  Fuuily, 
26  Cranbourne  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 


TO  ENGLISH  ADVERTISERS. 

THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  published  daUy  in  New  York,  circulates  In 
every  State  and  Territory  of  America,  and  in  the  principal  Cities  of  Europe, 
whore  It  may  be  found  in  the  most  important  Hotels,  Clubs,  Banking  Houses, 
hm.  It  b  placed  on  board  every  Steamship  leaving  New  York  for  England. 

Its  readers  comprise  the  most  wealthy  classes,  great  numbers  of  whom  visit 
England  yearly,  and  buy  largely  here.  These  are  the  classes  whom  English 
advertisers  want  to  reach,  and  tbb  large  and  profitable  American  bnsiness  can 
be  obtained,  or  increased,  by  advertising  in  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  pre- 
ebdy  as  English  bosineas  b  obtained  by  advertising  in  a  leading  London  paper. 
*rhe  value  of  the  American  trade  b  well  known.  The  value  of  THE  TRIBUNE 
M  a  means  of  securing  it  is  now  understood  by  some  of  the  bast  London  houses, 
M  may  be  seen  by  its  European  advertbing  columns.  They  have  found  that  a 
permanent  American  connection  can  be  estabhshed  by  making  themselves  known 
to  Americans  in  advance  of  their  coming  to  England. 

ftiglbh  Advertisements  are  Inserted  in  special  columns,  which  have  become 
fsmiliar  to  the  American  public,  and  are  regularly  consulted  by  intending 
travellers,  and  by  American  houses  doing  business  with  England. 


From  (he  “  8A  TURD  A  Y  REVIEW,"  November  9th,  187^. 

“For  many  years  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE  has  been  the  most  widely 
dsruJmtsd  paper  in  the  Northern  States." 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs.  JAY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and  milliners 
ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to  purchasers,  when 
the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  unexpected  mourning  require  the  immediate  exe¬ 
cution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with  them  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millineiy, 
besides  material  at  I4.  per  yard  and  upwards  from  the  piece,  all  marked  in  plain 
figures,  and  at  the  same  price  as  if  purchased  at  the  London  General  Mourning 
Warehouse,  in  Regent  Street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for  household 
mourning  at  a  great  saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

0"  .A.  Y’S 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 

243,  246, 247. 249,  and  261  Regent  Street. 


Letters  respecting  Advertisements  or  SiEiscriptions  to  be  addressed  to  Mr.  J .  T. 
Hiqhlaxd,  the  New  York  Tribunb  Offlee,  84  Fleet  Street,  N.O. 


TYILAPIDATIONS,  REPAIRS,  &c.  —  Valuations  and 

Estimates  made  for  the  above  by  P.  W.  A.  ALDER,  Surveyor, 
1  Si.  Petersburgh  Terrace,  Moscow  Road,  Bayswater. 

Twenty-five  years’  practical  experience.  Highest  references. 

Terms  moderate. 


NO  FAMILY  WHO  VALUE  THEIR  HEALTH  SHOULD  BE  WITHOUT  ONE  OF  THE 


Portabto  Cbtern 
Filter. 


LONDON  &  GENERAL  WATER  PURIFYING  COMPANY'S 

(LIMITED)  PATENT  CISTERN  FILTERS, 


House  Cbtem,  fitted 
with  a  (Xstem  Filter. 


1866,  November  1867,  and  May  1870.  See  also  the  Lancet,  January  12,  1867.  Also  Testimonials 
V  from  Dr.  Hassall,  September  23,  1863;  Dr.  Lankester,  September  30,  1867;  and  Dr.  Letheby, 

February  15,  1866,  and  December,  1872. 

Price  £l  IOb.  and  upwards.  Portable  Filters  on  this  system,  £l  5s.  to  £3. 

Patremised  and  used  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  at  Osborne,  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  Sandringham,  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge,  the  elite  of  the  Medical  Profession,  and  at  the  London,  St.  George’s,  Ferer,  and  German  Hospitals,  and  at  Government 
BMvacks  and  Lunatic  Asylums,  and  numerous  Institutions,  Breweries,  &c. 

Water  Testing  Apparatus,  10#.  6d.  and  21«.  each.  Pocket  Filters,  4«.  6d.  and  6#.  each.  Household  and  Fancy  Filters  from  12#.  od. 

These  Filters  may  be  seen  in  operation,  and  full  particulars  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  Office, 

157  STRAND,  W.C.  (four  doors  from  Somerset  House),  LONDON. 

Read  “  Water:  its  Impurities  and  Purification!*  Price,  per  post,  2d. 
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xro  MOKE  PILLS  or  OTHER  DRUGS. 

Xl  Any  inT»Ud  c«n  cure  himself,  without  medicine,  inoonvenienbe,  or 
expense,  by  livinf  on  DU  BARRY’S  DELICIOUS 

REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD, 

which  saves  fifty  times  its  cost  in  medicine,  and  is  irresistible  in  indigestion 
(dyspepsia),  habitnal  constipation,  diarrhoea,  haemorrhoids,  liver  complaints, 
flatnlency,  nervousness,  biliousness,  all  kinds  of  fevers,  sore  throats,  catarrhs,  colds, 
infiuensa,  noises  in  the  head  and  ears,  rheumatism,  gout,  poverty  and  impnritiee 
of  the  Mood,  eruptions,  hysteria,  neuralgia,  irritabilitv,  sleeplessness,  low  spirits, 
spleen,  acidity,  water  brash,  palpitation,  heartburn,  headache,  debility,  dropsy, 
cramps,  spasms,  nausea,  and  vomiting  after  eating,  even  in  pregnancy  or  at  sea ; 
sinking  fits,  cough,  asthma,  bronchitis,  consumption,  exhaustion,  epilepsy, 
diabetes,  pa^ysis,  wasting  away.  Twenty-eight  years’  invariable  success  with 
adults  and  delicate  infants;  80,000  cures  of  cases  considered  hopeless.  It 
contains  four  times  as  much  nourishment  as  meat. 

PURE  of  LIVER  and  BILIOUS  COMPLAINTS. 

From  the  Rev.  James  T.  Campbell,  Syderstone  Rectory,  near  Fakenham, 
Norfolk.  “  Dec.  6, 1859. 

Oentlemen, — I  have  long  known  and  appreciated  the  virtues  of  DU  BARRY’S 
REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD.  In  all  cases  of  indigestion,  and  particularly 
when  the  liver  is  more  than  usually  affected,  I  consider  it  the  best  of  all 
remedies.  It  regulates  the  bile,  and  makes  i  t  flow  in  cases  which  would  not 
admit  of  mercury  in  any  shape.  In  short,  a  healthy  flow  of  bile  is  one  of  its 
earliest  and  best  effects. — JAMES  T.  CAMPBELL.” 

PURE  No.  68,471  of  GENERAL  DEBILITY. 

“  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  assure  you  that  these  last  tw  o  years,  since  I  ate 
DU  BARRY’S  admirable  REVALENTA  ARABICA,  I  have  not  felt  the  weight 
of  my  84  years.  My  legs  have  acquired  strength  and  nimbleness,  my  sight  lias 
improved  so  much  as  to  dispense  with  spectacles,  my  stomach  reminds  me  of 
what  I  was  at  the  age  of  20 — in  short,  I  feel  myself  quite  young  and  hearty.  I 

fireach,  attend  confessions,  visit  the  sick,  1  make  long  journeys  on  foot,  my  head 
s  clear  and  my  memory  strengthened.  In  the  interests  of  other  sufferers  I 
authorise  the  publication  of  my  experience  of  the  benefits  of  your  admirable 
food,  and  remain— Abbot  PETER  CASTELLI,  Bachelor  of  Theology  and  Priest 
of  Pninetto,  near  Mondovi." 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.—Dr.  F.  \V.  BENCKE,  Professor 

of  Medidne  in  Ordinary  to  the  University  of  Marburgh,  writes  in  the 
Berlin  Clinical  Weekly  of  April  8,  1872 :  ‘‘  I  shall  never  forget  that  I  owe  the 
preservation  of  one  of  my  children  to  the  Revalenta  Arabics.  'The  child,  not 
four  months  old,  saffered  from  complete  emaciation,  with  constant  vomiting, 
which  resisted  all  medical  skill,  and  even  the  greatest  care  of  two  wet  nurses.  I 
tried  DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  with  the  most  astonishing  success.  The 
vomiting  ceased  immediately  ;  and,  after  living  on  this  food  six  weeks,  the  baby 
was  restored  to  the  most  nourishing  health.  Similar  success  has  attended  all  my 
experiments  since  with  this  food,  which  1  find  contains  four  times  as  much 
nourishment  as  meat.” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD. — “Twenty-seven  years’  DYS¬ 
PEPSIA,  from  which  I  have  suffered  great  pain  and  inconvenience,  and 
for  which  I  had  consulted  the  advice  of  many,  has  been  effectually  remov^  by 
this  excellent  Food  in  six  weeks’  time.  Ac. — PARKER  D.  BINOUAM,  Captain, 
Royal  Navy. — Loudon,  2nd  October,  1848.” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— CONSTIPATION,  ASTHMA, 

Ac.— Cure  No.  49,832,  of  fifty  years’  indescribable  agony  from  dyspepsia, 
nervousness,  asthma,  cough,  constipation,  flatulency,  spasms,  sickness,  and 
vomiting,  by  DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— MARIA  JOLLY. 

■pvU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— Cure  No.  62,422  of  CON- 

SUMPTION.— “Thirty-three  years’  diseased  lungs,  spitting  of  bl(^, 
liver  derangement,  deafness,  singing  in  the  ears,  constipation,  debility,  palpita¬ 
tion,  shortness  of  breath,  and  cough  have  been  removed  by  DU  BARRY’S 
DELICIOUS  FOOD.  My  lungs,  liver,  stomach,  head,  and  ears  are  all  right— my 
hearing  perfect.— JAMES  ROBERTS,  Timber  Merchant,  Frimley.” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.  —  LIVER,  NERVES.  —  Cure 

No.  48,614.  Of  the  Marchioness  de  Br6han.— “  In  consequence  of  a  liver 
complaint  1  was  wasting  away  for  seven  year.i,  and  so  debilitated  and  nervous 
that  I  was  unable  to  read,  write,  or,  in  fact,  attend  to  anything;  with  a 
nervous  palpitation  all  over,  bad  digestion,  constant  sleeplessness,  and  the  most 
intolerable  nervous  agitation,  which  prevented  even  my  sitting  down  for  hours 
together.  I  felt  dreadfully  low-spirited,  and  all  intercourse  with  the  world  had 
become  painful  to  me.  Many  medical  men,  English  as  well  as  French,  had 

Erescribed  for  me  in  %’ain.  In  perfect  despair  I  took  DU  BARRY’S  FOOD,  and 
ved  on  this  delicious  food  fur  three  months.  The  good  God  be  praised,  it  has 
completely  restored  me ;  I  am  myself  again,  and  able  to  make  and  receive 
visits,  and  resume  mv  social  position. — Marchioness  DE  BREHAN,  Naples, 
April  17, 1869.” 

•pvU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— CONSUMPTION,  Diarrhoea, 

Cramp,  Kidney,  and  Bladder  Disorders. — Dr.  Wurzer’s  Testimonial. — 
“  Bonn,  July  19,1852. — Du  Barry’s  Food  is  one  of  the  most  excellent,  nourishing, 
and  restorative  absorbents,  and  supersedes,  in  many  cases,  all  kinds  of  medicines. 
It  is  particularly  effective  in  indigestion  (dyspepsia),  a  confined  habit  of  body, 
as  also  in  diarrheea,  bowel  complaints,  and  stone  or  gravel ;  inflammatory 
irritation  and  cramp  of  the  urethra,  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  and  haemorrhoids. 
— Dr.  RUD.  WURZER,  l*rofc88or  of  Medicine  and  Practical  M.D.” 

PURE  OF  I)EBILITy7~BAD  DIGESTION,  AND 

IRRITABILITY. 

“  DU  BARRY'S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  has  produced  an  extraordinary 
effect  on  me.  Heaven  be  blessed,  it  has  cured  me  of  nightly  sweatings,  terrible 
irritation  of  the  stomach,  and  bod  digestion,  which  had  last^  18  years.  I  have 
never  fell  so  comfortable  as  I  do  now. — J.  COMPARET,  Parish  Priest,  St. 
Romain-des-  Isles.” 

"PkU  BARRY’S  FOOD. — Dr.  Livingstone,  describing  the 

^  province  of  Angola  in  the  Journal  of  the  London  Geographical  Society, 
mentions  the  happy  state  of  the  people,  “  Who  require  neither  physician  nor 
medicine,  their  staff  of  life  being  the  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  which 
keeps  them  perfectly  free  from  disease — consumption,  scrofula,  cancer,  &c., 
having  been  scarcely  heard  of  among  them  ;  nor  small-pox  and  measles  for  more 
than  twenty  years.” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD. — “  Fevers,  Dysentery,  Exhaustion, 

Scurvy,  which  prevailed  on  boanl  our  good  ship  the  Jean  Bart,  of  the 
French  Navy, on  her  late  voyage  round  the  world,  have  yielded  to  DU  BARRY’S 
excellent  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  which  we  found  far  superior  to  lime 
juice  and  compretwed  vegetables  to  restore  offleers  and  men  to  health  and 
strength,  and  wo  regrt‘t  that  routine  should  hitherto  have  stood  in  the  way  of 
its  universal  adoption  in  the  Navy. — Drs.  L.  Maurette,  C.  Malcor,  L.  Deloncle, 
J.  Vollery,  E.  Canvy,  G.  Bourdon,  E.  Ytier,  J.  Mondot,  Rourrieu.  Roads  off 
Hydros,  I5th  May,  1873.” 

l^U  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD 

M  "  (snitably  packed  for  all  climates)  sells:  In  tins,  ^Ib.,  at  2«. ;  of  1  lb., 
84  6d. ;  2  lb.,  64. ;  6  lb.,  144. ;  12  lb.,  284. ;  24  lb.,  504. 


T^EP6TS:  DU  BARRY  &  CO.,  No.  77  Regent  Street, 

:r.  W. ;  same  house,  26  Place  Venddme,  Paria;  19  Bonlevart  dn 

Nord,  Brussels ;  2  Via  Tomaso  Grossi,  MUan ;  1  CaUe  de  Valverde,  Madrid  • 
28,  29  Passage,  Kaiser  Gallerie,  and  163,  164  Frederick  Street,  Berlin,  W.  •  8 


Wallflsch  Gkwse,  Vienna ;  and  at  the  Orooers’  and  Chemists*  In  every  town. 


LAMPLOUGH’S 
ETIC  SALINE 


HAVE  IT  IN  YOUR  HOUSES,  AND  USB  NO  O’THER, 

For  it  is  the  only  safe  antidote  In  Fevers,  Eruptive  Affections,  Sea  or  Biliotn 
Sickness,  and  Headache,  having  peculiar  and  exclusive  merits. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS. 

CAUTION. — Worthless  Salines  being  placed  before  the  public  with  the  mere 
transposition  of  the  words  of  my  labels,  which  do  not  contain  any  of  the  health- 
restoring  elements  of  Lai^lough’s  Pyretic  Saline,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 


that  the  NAME  and  TBADE  MARK  on  a  BUFF-COLOURED 
'WRAPPER  envelopes  each  bottle,  and  on  which  dependence  alone  can  be 
placed. 

NOTE  ADDRKSS-113  HOLBORN  HILL,  LONDON. 


DINNEFORD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have  approved  of  this  pure  solution  of 
Magnesia  as  the  best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH,  HEARTBURN, 
HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and  INDIGESTION ;  and  as  the  best  mild  aperient  for 
delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for  LADIES,  CHILDREN,  and 
INFANTS. 

DINNEFORD  Si  CO.,  CHEMISTS,  172  New  Bond  Street,  Loudon,  and  of  oU 
other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 


JNO.  GOSNELL  &  CO.’S 


“TOILET  AND  NURSERY  POWDER,” 

Beautifully  Perfumed  and  Guaranteed  Pure. 

CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE 

Is  greatly  superior  to  any  Tooth  Powder,  gives  the  Teeth  a  pearl-like  Whiteness, 
protects  the  enamel  from  decay,  and  imparts  a  ideating  fragrance  to  the 
Breath.  Price,  l4.  6d.  per  pot. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers,  and  at 
ANGEL  PASSAGE,  93  UPPER  THAMES  STREET,  LONDON,  B.O. 


]\/rRS.  BATCHELOR’S  HAIR  COLOR  RESTORER 

Xv-L  Speedily  Restores  Grey  Hair  to  its  Original  Color. 

IVTRS.  BATCHELOR’S  HAIR  COLOR  RESTORER. 

Xt_L  One  Shilling  per  Bottle.  The  Best  and  Cheapest. 

MILLARU’S  CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE. 

One  Shilling  per  Pot.  Cannot  be  surpassed. 

lYflLLARD’S  “  INVISIBLE  ”  FACE  POWDER. 

Xt_L  6d.  Packets.  I4.  and  24.  Boxes,  with  Puff.  Eminently  Pore  and 
Fragrant. — Of  all  Chemists,  Perfumers,  Ac.,  and  of  R.  H.  MILLARD  Si  SONS, 
44  Barbican,  London. 


RUPTURES.— BY  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

YVHITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER  TRUSS  is  allowed  by 

V  T  upwards  of  500  Medical  gentlemen  to  be  the  most  effective  invention 
in  the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of  the  steel  spring,  so  oft^ 
hurtful  in  its  effects,  is  here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round  the  body, 
while  the  requisite  resisting  power  is  supplied  by  the  MOC-MAIN  PAD  fuid 
PATENT  LEVER,  fitting  with  so  much  ease  and  closeness  that  it  cannot  be 
detected,  and  may  be  worn  during  sleep.  A  descriptive  circular  may  be  had, 
and  the  Trass  (which  cannot  fall  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post,  on  the  circumference 
of  the  body  two  inches  below  the  hips  bemg  sent  to  the  Msmufactorer, 

Mr.  WHITE,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 

Single  Truss,  I64.,  214.,  264.  6d.,  and  314.  6d. ;  postage  free.  Doable  ditto, 
314.  6(f.,  424.,  and  524.  6d.;  postage  free.  Umbilical  ditto,  424.  and  524.  6d, ; 
postage  free. 

Post-ulfice  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  John  White,  Post  Office,  Piccadilly. 
NEW  PATENT. 

Tr»LASTIC  STOCKINGS,  KNEE-CAPS,  &c.,  for  VARI- 

-LLi  COSE  VEINS,  and  all  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of  the 
LEGS,  SPRAINS,  Ac.  They  are  porous,  light  in  texture,  and  inexpensive,  and 
are  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  Stocking.  Price,  44.  6d.,  74.  6<f.,  IO4.,  and  164. 
each ;  postage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE,  Manufacturer,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 


PARR’S  LIFE  PILLS  Clear  from  the  Body  all  hurtful 

impurities  and  promote  a  regular  and  healthy  action  of  the  Liver  and 
Bowels. — Sold  by  all  Chemists. 


HOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  and  PILLS.— Rheumatism 

and  Gout. — These  purifying  and  soothing  remedies  demand  the  earnest 
attention  of  all  persons  liable  to  gout,  sciatica,  or  other  painful  affections  of  the 
muscles,  nerves,  or  joints.  The  Ointment  should  be  applied  after  the  affected 
parts  have  been  patiently  fomented  with  worm  water,  when  the  ungnent  should 
be  diligently  rubbed  upon  the  tvdjacent  skin,  unless  the  friction  should  cause 
pain.  Holloway’s  Pills  should  be  simultaneously  taken  to  reduce  inflammation 
and  purify  the  blood.  Tills  treatment  abates  the  violence,  and  lessens  the 
frequency  of  gout,  rheumatism,  and  all  spasmodic  diseases  which  spring  from 
hereditary  pr^isposition,  or  from  ary  accidental  weakness  of  constitution.  The 
Ointment  checks  the  local  malady.  The  Pills  reeUnrt  vital  powers. 
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furnish  your 

HOUSE 

THROUGHOUT. 


OETZMANN  &  CO., 

67,  69,  71,  73,  &  77  HAMPSTEAD  EOAD, 

(  NEAR  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD. 

CARPETS,  FURNITURE,  BEDDING,  DRAPERY, 

FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY,  CHINA,  GLASS,  &c.,  &c. 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  (the  best  Furnishing  Guide  extant)  Post  Free. 


FURNISH  YOUR  HOUSE  WITH 

Table  Knives,  Ivory,  p«r  doien,  from  19«.  to  65«. 

Electro  Forks —  from  ;  Spoona,  from  Ma. 

Papier  Macke  Tea  Trays,  tn  8«ta,  lit.,  sea..  96a. 

Electro  Tea  and  Coffee  Sets,  from  £3  7s. 

Dish  Covers— Tin.  23a.:  Meui.esa.;  Electro,  £11  llik 
Electro  Cruets  and  Liqueurs. 

Lamps— P  itent  Rock  Oil.  Moderator,  Ac. 

Bronsed  Tea  and  Coffee  Urns. 

Coal  Scuttles,  Vases,  Boxes,  Ae. 

China  and  Glass— Dinner  Serricea,  Ac. 


DEANE  &  CO., 


THE  BEST  ARTICLES. 

Fenders— Bright,  esa.  to  £15;  Bronse,  as.  to  £6 
Stoves— Bright,  Black,  Regiater,  Hot-air,  Ac. 

Baths — Domeatic,  Fiz^,  and  Trarelliog. 

Bedsteads— Braes  and  Iron,  with  Bedding. 

Cornices — Comice*poles,  Ends,  Banda,  Ac. 

Gaseliers— 2-Iight,  17s. ;  3  do..  628.  t  6  do.,  £6  6s. 
Kitcheners— From  3  ft.,  £3  6a.,  to  6  ft.,  £33. 

Kitchen  Utensils,  Turnery  Goods,  Mats,  fte. 
Garden  Tools— l^Awn  Mowera,  Rollers,  Hurdlea,  Ac* 
(CcitaUsfuea  yV«#.) 


46,  King  WiMiam  Street,  liOlirSOlf  BRIDOEs 


DELICIOUS,  INViaORATIlSrO,  and 
SUSTAIN  INGr  to  all.  Being  easy  of 
digestion,  is  INDISBEN SABLE  to  Invalids » 
Homoeopaths  and  Dyspeptics. 


SOLE  PROPRIETORS, 

TAYLOR  BROTHERS.  London. 


“  It  SUBEBSEDES  every  other  Oocoa 
in  the  Market.” — Globe. 

“  MABAVILLA  COCOA 
called  the  BEBFECTION 
COCOA.” — British  Medical  Journal. 


may  justly  be 
of  BBEPABED 


NXJDA.  VERITAS.— OREY  ITYIE 

Restored  to  its  Original  Colour  by  this  valuable  preparation  in  a  shorter  time  and  more  permanently  than  by  any  other  restorer.  It 
Is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  effectual  and  safe  remedy  known ;  it  never  fails  to  nourish,  strengthen,  arrest  falling,  cleanse, 
preserve,  and  cause  a  most  healthy  and  luxuriant  growth  of  hair  of  the  original  shade.  It  contains  no  oil,  is  not  a  dye,  and  one  trial 
will  at  once  convince  that  it  has  no  equal. — Sold  by  Chemists,  Perfumers,  &c.,  in  Cases  at  10«.  6d.  Testimonials  and  Circulars 
post  free. 

Sole  Agents— R.  HOVENDEN  &  SONS,  5  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  W.,  and 

93  A  95  CITY  ROAD,  LONDON,  E.C. 


"HEAL  &  SON 

-■--L  195  to  1 

H 


198  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD. 


EAL  &  SON’S  CATALOGUE 

WITH  POICRS  OV 

BEDSTEADS, 

BEDDING, 

BEDROOM  FURNITURE. 

_  SENT  FREE  BY  POST. 

Heal  &  son. 

196  to  198  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD, 

LONDON,  W. 


JOHN  TANN^S 

FOR  THIEVES  AND  FIRES. 

11  NEWGATE  STREET,  E.C. 


FOR  PUDDINGS,  BLANC  MANGE,  Ac. 

BROWN  AND  POLSON’S 
CORN  FLOUR 

HAS  TWENTY  YEARS’  REPUTATION. 

FnrchaBers  are  requested  to  notice  that  every  genuine  Packet  bears  the  fac¬ 
simile  signatures, 


KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

^HIS  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  Spirit  is  the 
-1-  very  CREAM  of  IRISH  WHISKIES,  In  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure, 
and  more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy.  Note  the  Red  Seal,  Pink 
Label,  and  Cork  branded 

“  KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.”  Wholesale  Dep6t- 
20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD  STREET,  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


Y^RNEST  JONES,  Insurance  Broker,  13  Pall  Mall,  Man- 

Chester,  who  represents  many  of  tlie  leading  English  and  Continental 
Fire  Insurance  Companies,  is  in  a  position  to  effect  Insurunoes  on  very  advan¬ 
tageous  terms  on  Theatres,  Saw  Mills,  Indiarubber  Works,  bugar  iietiueries. 
Oil  Works,  and  other  hazardous  risks.  All  losses  promptly  and  liberally  settled 
at  his  Offices  on  behalf  of  the  vurious  Companiw.  Surveys  made,  and  rates 
quoted,  free  of  charge.  Marine  insurances  effected  at  the  lowest  current  rates. 

Business  established  IS6S. 

Branch  Offices  in  London,  Ula<>gow,  aaU  other  importa^.-t  towns. 


23  IRONMONGER  LANE,  LONDON 

(THE  OLD  HOUSE). 

JOHNSTON’S 

CORN  FLOUR 

IS  THE  BEST. 

Ask  for  Johnston's  Com  Flour.  It  is  the  best. 

ELAZENBY  &  SON’S  PICKLES,  Sauces,  and  Condi- 

•  ments.— E.  LAZENBY  St  SON,  sole  proprietors  of  the  celebrated  receipts, 
and  manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  (jondlmente  so  long  and  favourably 
fiiHtippniahad  by  their  name,  b^  to  remind  the  public  that  every  article  pre¬ 
pared  by  them  is  guaranteed  as  entirely  unadulterated.— 92  Wigmore  Street, 
Cavendish  Square  (late  6  Edwards  Street,  Portman  Square),  and  18  Trinity  Street, 
London,  S.E. 

HARVEY’S  SAUCE. — CAUTION.— The  admirers  of  this 

celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  bottle, 
nrenared  by  B.  LAZENBY  ii  SON,  bears  tte  label  used  so  many  years,  signed 
^  ^  **  Eluabsth  Latfnby.- 
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NEW  AMERICAN  BOOKS 

nsrow  UBA.ZD'X". 


THE  LAW  OF  TRESPASS 

In  the  Two-fold  Aspect  of  the  Wrong  and  the  Remedy. 
By  THOMAS  W.  WATERMAN,  ESQ. 

2  Tola.,  8to.,  £4  4«. 


A  TREATISE  on  tlie  MEASURE  of  DAMAGES ; 

or,  an  Inquiry  Into  the  I’rinciplea  which  Govern  the  Amount  of  Pecuniary 
Compensation  awarded  by  Courts  of  Justice.  By  Thkodore  Skdc-Wick 
With  full  New  Notes,  embracing  all  Material  Decisions  in  the  United 
Htates  and  Great  Britain  to  the  Present  Time,  by  Hbxhy  Dwight  Skdo* 
WICK,  Esq.  New  (Sixth)  revisetl  and  enlai^ed  edition.  Royal  8vo., 
cloth,  45«. 

•  INTRODUCTION  to  the  STUDY  of  INTER- 

NATIONAL  LAW.  Designed  ns  an  aid  in  Teaching  and  in  Historical 
Studies.  By  T.  D.  Woolkey,  D.D.,  LL.D.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition. 
Crown  8yo.,  cloth  extra,  8.t.  6d. 

The  THEORY  and  PRACTICE  of  the  ART  of 

DBSIQNIKO  FANCY  COTTON  and  WOOI.LF,N  CLOTHS  from 
SAMPLE.  By  Fredeuick  T.  Ashion.  With  o2  Illustrations.  Folio,  i>0«. 

PLATTNER’S  MANUAL  of  QUALITATIVE  and 

QUANTITATIVE  ANALYSIS  with  the  BLOW-PIPE.  From  the  last 
German  Etlition,  revised  and  enlarged.  By  ITof.  Tii.  Richter,  of  the 
Royal  Saxon  Mining  Academy.  Translated  by  Prof.  H.  B.  Counwaix, 
Assistant  in  the  Columbia  School  of  Mines,  New  York.  Illustrated  with 
87  Woodcuts  and  1  Lithographic  IMate.  Second  and  only  complete  English 
Edition,  revised  and  reduced  in  price.  8vo.,  cloth,  21s. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  on  the  MANUFAC¬ 
TURE  of  COLOURS  for  PAINTING.  By  MM..  Riffault,  Veronaud, 
and  Tou.ssaint.  Revised  and  Edited  by  M.  F.  Maekphyur.  Translated 
from  the  French  by  A.  A.  Fiisquei’.  llhistratcd  by  85  Engravings.  8vo., 
31«.  (id. 

CONTINUOUS  REVOLVING  DRAWBRIDGES: 

the  Principies  of  their  Construction  and  the  Calculation  of  the  Strains  in 
them.  By  Clb-mens  HEnacHEL,  Civil  Engineer.  With  19  Woodcuts  and 
10  Diagrams.  8to.,  cloth,  It.  ed, 

A  MANUAL  of  GEOLOGY  ;  treating  of  the  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Science,  with  8)iecial  reference  to  American  Geological 
History.  By  James  D.  Dana,  LL.D.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  en¬ 
larged.  8vo.,  cloth,  21«. 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  and  NATIONAL  ECONOMY. 

By  Robert  Ellis  Thompson,  M.A.,  ITofew«or  of  Social  Science  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  I’ost  8vo.,  cloth,  7i.  6d. 

NATURE  and  the  BIBLE :  a  Course  of  Lectures. 

By  J.  W.  Dawson,  LL.D.,  of  McGill  University,  Montreal.  Illustrated. 
Post  8vo.,  cloth,  7j.  (W. 

CHRISTIANITY  and  SCIENCE  :  a  Series  of  Lec¬ 
tures.  By  Andrew  P.  Peabody,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  in  Harrard 
University.  12mo.,  cloth,  It.  iid. 

The  AUTHORSHIP  of  SHAKESPEARE.  By 

Nathaniel  Holmes.  Third  Edition.  With  an  Appendix  of  Additional 
Matters,  including  a  Notice  of  the  recently -discovered  Northumberland 
MtiS.  Post  8to.,  cloth,  144. 

GLEANINGS  for  the  CURIOUS  from  the  HAR- 

VEST-FIELDS  of  LITKRATURE  :  a  Mt^langc  of  Exoerpta,  collated  by 
C.  C.  Bombauoh,  A.M.,  M.D.  Dciny  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  124. 

“  So  she  gleaned  in  the  field  until  even,  and  beat  out  that  she  hod  gleaned  ; 
and  it  was  about  an  ephah  of  barley.” — Ruth  il.,  17. 

♦*  I  have  here  made  a  nosegay  of  cuIUhI  flowers,  and  have  brought  nothing  of 
my  own  but  the  string  that  ties  them.” — Montaigne. 

The  YOUNG  FOLKS’  HISTORY  of  the  UNITED 

STATES  of  AMERICA.  By  T.  W.  lliouiNSON.  Profusely  illustrated. 

1  vol.  small  post  8vo.,  04. 

ON  the  NILE  :  a  Series  of  Sketches.  By  Augustus 

Hoi’PiN.  (Uniform  with  ‘‘Ups  and  Downs”  and  ‘‘Crossing  the  At¬ 
lantic.”)  Folio,  504. 

HARPER’S  HANDBOOK  for  TRAVELLERS  in 

EUROPE  and  the  EAST ;  being  a  Guide  through  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
liuid,  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Germany,  Italy,  Egypt,  S>Tia,  Turkey, 
Grjoce,  Switxerlaiul,  Tyrol,  Denmark,  Norway,  .Sweden,  Ru-saia,  and  Spain. 
With  over  100  Maps  ami  Plans  of  Cities.  By  W.  Pemrhokr  Fetuidgk. 
New,  Revised,  and  Enlarged  Eilition.  12nio.,  full  leather,  pocket-book 
form,  314.  G<i. 


jyjiss  braddon'S  new  novel. 

The  New  Novel,  by  Author  of  “  Lady  Audley’g  Secret.’.’ 
.  In  3  vols.,  at  all  Libraries.  , 

JJOSTAGES  TO  FORTUNE.  *  ^ 


Ready,  medium  8vo.,  Illustrated  by  Six  Coloured  Folding  Maps,  numerooi 
Plates  and  Folding  Sections,  pp.  568,  cloth,  424. 


I  THE  JUMMOO  AND  KASHMIR 
TERRITORIES. 

-A.  ^CCOUISTT 

By  FREDERIC  DREW,  F.R.G.S.,  F.G.S., 

Associate  of  the  Royal  School  of  Mines ;  late  of  the  Maharaja  of 
Kashmir's  Service. 


“  If  has  rarely  been  our  good  fortune  to  read  so  lucidly  planned  a  book  as 

Mr.  Drew’s . Every  chapter  is  deeply  interesting.  The  importance  and 

valac  of  the  work  in  a  scientific  point  of  view  are  very  great,  and  the  five  maps, 
which  are  arranged  respectively  as  the  general,  the  snow,  the  political,  the 
faith,  and  the  race  maps,  are  the  most  complete  within  our  knowledge.”^ 
Spectator, 

“It  is  pre-eminently  a  storehouse  of  valuable  facts.  Each  of  these  facts  is 
plainly  put  before  the  reader,  and  no  one  can  rise  from  a  perusal  of  Mr.  Drew’s 
volume  without  knowing  very  much  that  is  fresh  about  the  countries  treated  of. 
Mr.  Drew’s  w»rk  is  most  methodically  arranged,  and  a  good  index  renders  it 

still  more  valuable  as  a  book  of  reference . We  imagine,  so  precise  and 

full  is  the  book  before  us,  that  many  years  will  pass  before  any  other  author 
will  attempt  to  treat  of  a  subject  which  Mr.  Drew  has  so  thoroughly  exhausted. 
....  The  maps  which  conclude  the  volume  are,  in  our  opinion,  by  for  the  best 
of  the  region  yet  published.” — Athenoeum. 


London :  EDWARD  ST.4NFORD,  55  Charing  Cross,  S.W, 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 


WILD  HYACINTH.  By  E.\ndolph,  Author 

of  “  Gentianella,”  &c.  3  vols. 

OFF  THE  EOLL.  By  Katharine  King, 

Author  of  “  The  Queen  of  the  Regiment,”  &c.  3  vols. 

“  The  author  knows  how  to  construct  a  very  pretty  story  and  to  tell  it  with 
both  pathos  and  humour.  Her  gentlemen  ore  gentlemen  and  her  ladies  ar^ 
feminine  and  life-like.” — Standard. 

EVA’S  FORTUNES.  By  Mrs.  Gordon 

S-MYi  Hii:.«i,  Author  of  “  Cousin  Geoffrey,”  Sue.  3  -Jhls. 

“No  one  with  common  discernment  can  once  pnt  this  book  down  when  It  is 
taken  up.  The  natural  manner  in  which  the  plot  develops,  and  the  perfect 
way  in  which  the  author  holds  in  her  hands  a  tangled  skein  of  incidents  in 
different  places,  must  conviuce  the  most  superficial  reader  that  the  work  is  by 
a  writer  of  no  mean  power  and  ability.” — John  Bull. 

FAY  AKLINGTON.  By  Anne  Beale,  Author 

of  “  Simplicity  and  Fascination,”  “  Gladys,  the  Reaper,”  &c.  8  vols. 

“  Miss  Beale's  book  is  enchanting.  It  deserves  to  be  a  great  success.  Fay  is 
a  charming  portrait.” — John  Bull. 

“A  clever  novel.  Its  story  is  interesting,  and  its  heroine  sprightly  and 
original.”— -Sunday  Timet. 

MY  LOVE,  SHE’S  BUT  A  LASSIE.  By 

the  Autlior  of  “  Queenie.”  8  vols.  [Jutl  ready. 


HURST  &  BLACKETT,  Publishers,  13  Great  Marlborough  Street. 


Now’  ready,  post  8vo.,  price  34.  6d.  cloth. 

''rilE  DAY  DREAMS  OF  A  SLEEPLESS  MAN :  being 

J-  a  series  of  Papers  recently  contributed  to  the  Standard.  By  Frank  In'®* 
SevDAMOUB,  Esq.,  C.B.  “  Sleepless  himself  to  furnish  others  sleep.” 

GRIFFITHS  Ss,  FARRAN,  West  Comer  of  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard, 

Fourth  Thousand.— Dedicated  by  command  to  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh. 

OONGS  for  SAILORS.  By  W.  C.  Bennett.  Crown  8vo. 

O  84.  6d.  A  Cheaper  Edition,  I4.  Morning  Pott. — “  Spirited,  melodious,  and 
vigorously  graphic.”  Daily  Nriet. — “  Very  spirited.”  Pall  Mall  Oatelte. — 
“  Really  admirable.”  JllutlraUd  London  A^W4.—“  Right  well  done.”  Morning 
Advertiser. — “  Sure  of  a  wide  popularity.”  Echo.—"  Songs  such  as  sailors  most 
enjoy.”  Examiner. — “Full  of  incident  and  strongly  expressed  sentiment.” 
Graphic. — “  We  may  fairly  say  that  Dr.  Bennett  has  taken  up  the  mantle  of 
Dibdin.” 

HENRY  S.  KING  61  CO.,  66  Comhill,  and  12  Paternoster  Row. 


LONDON  LIBRARY,  12  ST.  JAMES’S  SQUARE. 


American  MagazineSj  Newspapers,  and  Periodicals  supplied 
on  the  most  reasonable  terms. 

A  Catalogue  of  Amrhicax  Books  (kkpt  in  Stock)  will  bk 
SENT  Post  Fukk  of  application. 


London :  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON,  LOW  k  SEARLB, 
Crown  Buildings,  186  Fleet  Street. 


Just  Published,  In  One  Volume,  super-royal  8vo.,  pp.  1,062.  Price,  124.  to  Mem¬ 
bers  ;  164.  to  Non- Members. 

CATALOGUE  of  the  LONDON  LIBRARY.  FOURTH 

EDITION.  With  Preface,  Laws  and  Regulations,  List  of  Members,  and 
Classified  Index  of  Subjects. 


pOURIERS’  SOCIETY,  12  Bury  Street,  St.  James’s. 

Established  1851,  and  composed  of  respectable  men  of  different  nations. 
Most  reliable  and  efficient  COURIERS  afid  TRAVELLING  SERVANTS  may  b« 
secured  by  applying  to  the  Secretary. 


Printed  for  Um  Proprietor  by  SPoTTISWOODB  Si  CO.,  at  No.  5  Nnw-stroet  Square,  In  the  Parish  of  St.  Bride,  in  the  City  of  London :  and  Published  by 
BDWARD  DAXIX)W,  at  136  Strand,  London,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex.— Saturday,  September  18, 1876. 


